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Gentleman Grizzly 


CHAPTER 1] 
DOUBLE-CROSSED 


TANDING on its shelf above the bunk, 
S unseen, unheard by Grizzly Gallagher, 
for seven hours the little, nickel-plated 
alarm clock had been awaiting the hour of 
its triumph. Slowly, surely the hands had 
ticked away the passing seconds until at last 
they pointed at fifteen minutes to six. Then, 
without any warning, the alarm clock burst 
into song. 

“Shut up, you nickel-plated sidewinder,” 
growled out a voice, and from the depths of 
the bunk beneath the shelf Gentleman 
Grizzly stretched forth a mighty hand and 
gropingly sought the offender. There was a 
slight click as his fingers shoved over a tiny 
lever, then its song shut off, the alarm clock 


relapsed into its customary steady ticking. 
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Theoretically the alarm clock had spoken 
the truth, but not a sign of daylight showed 
through the panes of the tiny window in the 
cabin, for it was mid-October in the Salmon 
River Mountains. 

Still growling, Grizzly Gallagher raised 
himself up in the bunk and lit a stub of 
candle which was stuck in a bottle on the 
shelf. Then he eased himself back into the 
bunk. For fifteen minutes he lay there 
luxuriating with half-closed eyelids, then 
he slowly heaved his great bulk to the floor, 
where he stood for a moment yawning 
prodigiously. 

It is doubtful whether any man really re- 
sembles a bear, but in disposition as well as 
in build Grizzly Gallagher came about as 
near to itasa mancan. Five feet eight in 
height he stood in his bare feet. His legs 
were sturdy as oaken posts and somewhat 
bowed ; chest huge and bulging, and his long 
arms terminating in enormous hands, de- 
pended from a pair of shoulders which, in 
the language of the logging camps, were ‘“‘an 
ax handle and a half across.” But it was to 
the strange color of his hair and beard that 
Grizzly Gallagher owed the nickname by 
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which he was known from the head waters 
of the North Boise River to the mouth of the 
Main Salmon. Black as night was the mat 
of hair that clothed the head and face of the 
old trapper black all but the tips, which for 
some strange reason had turned white while 
Gentleman Grizzly was still in his thirties. 

From amid that mat of hair Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s blue eyes shone like twin stars in 
the half light of the cabin. Strange eyes 
were the eyes of Grizzly Gallagher, bearing 
within them the questioning look always 
seen in the eyes of a dumb animal, and some- 
times in the face of a man who thinks deeply 
but lacks the education to express his 
thoughts in words. Such a man was Gentle- 
man Grizzly. 

Yet, while he was illiterate as the world 
recognizes the word, there was little about 
the woods and the animals inhabiting them 
that Grizzly Gallagher did not know. Born 
and raised in the Salmon River Mountains, 
he had followed logging, mining, and trap- 
ping for forty of his fifty-eight years of life, 
hating the cities as only a mountaineer can. 
He visited them only when in need of sup- 
plies or when making a shipment of furs. 
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Grizzly Gallagher could read, but he never 
read; and he could write, but he seldom did. 
His religion and philosophy of life he 
summed up in one sentence which was, 
“Folks is mostly good.” 

“Guess it has turned cold,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher to himself, as with a page from 
an old newspaper in his hand he turned to 
kindle a fire in his old cook stove. ‘““Maybe 
I’d better put out a couple of otter sets down 
to the falls.” 

He stuffed the paper into the stove and 
kindled his fire. After dressing himself 
Grizzly Gallagher opened the door of the 
cabin and glanced outside. In a single 
night autumn had given place to winter. It 
was snowing fast. 

“Yeh,” muttered Grizzly Gallagher, think- 
ing of the new highway which had been 
built across the mountains, ‘‘That’ll shut out 
the summer campers until spring. There'll 
be no more cars cross the divide.” 

Then he closed the door and soon the cabin 
was redolent with the odor of coffee. 

A hesitant dawn was creeping over the 
mountains when Grizzly Gallagher left the 
cabin. On his wide shoulders was a woods- 
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man’s pack containing some traps and his 
lunch; in his hand he carried a rifle, and in 
his belt was a short-handled camp ax. On 
his feet were snowshoes and on his head was 
a home-made otter-skin cap with a fox-tail 
sewed behind. 

Noiselessly as one of the furred’ dwellers 
of the wilderness, Grizzly Gallagher strode 
through the soft, fresh snow. An hour later 
he stood at the edge of the new highway 
which ran parallel with the bank of the river. 

“Never would guess there was a road be- 
neath that snow,” chuckled Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Never would ” he ceased speak- 
ing and stared; for below the new high- 
way, out of the whirlpool at the foot of 
the falls protruded the front wheels of an 
automobile. 

Forty feet above the partly submerged car 
Grizzly Gallagher stood in silence while his 
mental processes slowly adjusted themselves 
to meet the occasion. 

“Too bad,” he said at last, wagging his 
massive head until the pendant fox-tail of his 
cap caressed his cheek. ‘‘Too bad the blamed 
thing hadn’t l’arned to swim!” 

Leaning his rifle against a tree, Grizzly 
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Gallagher descended the steep bank over 
which the car had skidded. 

At the foot of the bank, right where the 
circling eddy lapped the rocks, he found a 
man. He was lying on his face moaning, 
and by the way one leg was doubled beneath 
him Grizzly Gallagher guessed it to be 
broken. 

“Well,” muttered Grizzly Gallagher, 
“here’s one of ’em anyhow,” and he raised 
the body of the semiconscious man in his 
arms with no more effort than though he had 
been a child, and propped him against the 
foot of the cut bank which overtopped the 
river. 

The stranger groaned feebly, then his head 
fell to one side and he lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

From his pack Grizzly Gallagher took a 
few of the pine-pitch kindlings he always 
carried on a winter trail, and with them 
started a fire over which he boiled the coffee 
he had intended for his own lunch. 

As a few drops of the hot liquid trickled 
between the stranger’s teeth, he opened his 
eyes. | 

“So you got me after all,” he groaned. 
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“Thanks to the snow, I did,’ answered 
Gentleman Grizzly. 

bbah 2 

“T hadn’t intended to set any traps to-day 
until I saw the fresh snow,” explained 
Grizzly Gallagher. “It’s lucky for you it 
snowed.” 

“Then you ain’t—you ain’t ” A look 
of relief appeared in the eyes of the injured 
man as he took in the fur cap, the silver- 
tipped beard, and the twinkling eyes of the 
man stooping over him. 

“Folks hereabouts call me Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, stranger,” said the old trapper. 
“How did you come to go over the grade?” 

“Trying to make time—didn’t know the 
road—then the car skidded in the snow and 
I jumped.” 

“You must have been in a hurry to try 
and make time on a mountain road at night, 
stranger.” 

“T was,” admitted the injured man. 

“Waal,” said Grizzly Gallagher judi- 
ciously, “it didn’t do you any good, for one 
of your legs is broken and your car lies at 
the bottom of the river. What’s your name 
and where were you heading for?” 
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“Vou can call me Carver,’ said the other. 
“I was just crossing the mountains.” 

“Vou won’t cross the mountains this winter, 
Carver,” said Grizzly Gallagher curtly, “and 
you’d better hold what breath you’ve got left 
to groan with, for I’m going to pack you up 
on to the road. You'll have to winter with 
me, Carver, for there’s no way of getting 
you out of the Salmon River Mountains until 
your leg gets well.” 

“T tell you I’ve got to get out, or they’ll 
get me,” persisted the injured man. 

“T don’t know just who ‘they’ may be,” 
responded Grizzly Gallagher, “but whoever 
‘they’ are, they won’t get you until spring, 
for by now there is four feet of snow on top 
of the divide.” 

“You can’t carry me up that bank,” said 
Carver. “I weigh a hundred and sixty-five.” 

“T’ve packed two hundred pounds five 
miles,” observed Grizzly Gallagher in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “and it’s but three to my 
cabin. When we get there I’ll fix up your 
leg.” 

“You ain’t a doctor?” 

“All trappers are more or less doctors,” 
replied Grizzly Gallagher grimly. “They 
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have to be.”” With that he stooped and placed 
his mighty arms beneath the body of the 
injured man, and Carver screamed aloud 
with the agony of his broken leg as Grizzly 
Gallagher swung him across those wide 
shoulders as easily as he would have swung 
a deer. 

Now, there have been cases where a trapper 
having fallen and broken a leg, has crawled 
four or five miles through snow, secured help, 
and recovered to boast about it. Usually, 
though, men who have done such things are 
those who have been inured to hardship for 
many years, and were at the time of the acci- 
dent in good physical condition. 

Carver was neither, so it is not strange 
that in spite of all the care Grizzly Gallagher 
gave him, the night in the fast-falling snow 
plus his broken leg resulted in an attack of 
pneumonia. 

On the night of the third day after Grizzly 
Gallagher laid him on the bunk in the cabin, 
the man who called himself “Carver” died 
without again having spoken. 

With the idea that he might find a letter 
or some papers which would lead to the lo- 
cating of the dead man’s folks, Grizzly Gal- 
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lagher searched his clothing. Subsequently 
the old trapper spent a half day digging a 
grave in the side of a hill above his cabin. 
That afternoon he buried Carver and placed 
over the grave a simple cross with the dead 
man’s name burned upon it with a hot iron. 

Then Grizzly Gallagher returned to his 
cabin, built a roaring fire in the stove, and 
sat for a long time smoking with his eyes 
fixed upon the clothes the dead man had 
worn, which were still hanging where 
Grizzly Gallagher had hung them to dry. 

“It sure beats me,” he muttered at last, 
and, rising, he took the dead man’s suit from 
the nails upon which it hung and once more 
gave it a thorough examination. 

Just inside the collar of the coat a little 
four-square patch of broken stitches showed 
where the tailor’s name had been torn out. 
There had been no letters or papers in the 
pockets when Grizzly Gallagher had 
searched them, not a single clew which might 
have revealed the identity of the dead man. 
Yet Grizzly Gallagher had an intuitive feel- 
ing that “Carver” had been a fictitious name. 
Persistently, but without any hope of finding 
anything, the old trapper once more searched 
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the pockets. Nothing rewarded him; they 
were empty. 

Immersed in trying to solve the riddle, un- 
consciously Grizzly Gallagher closed his 
fingers, thus crumpling the coat he still held. 
As his fingers closed, something crackled, 
very much as dry paper would crackle under 
the pressure of a gripping hand. Slight as 
was the sound, it did not escape his keen ears, 
used as they were to interpreting the faintest 
noises of the woods. 

“TI swan,” said Grizzly Gallagher, and he 
closed his fingers again. Apparently the 
result confirmed his suspicions. 

Without excitement Grizzly Gallagher 
took his hunting knife and painstakingly 
ripped the stitches which sewed the cloth of 
the dead man’s coat to its lining. 

Sewn to the lining of the coat he found ten 
thousand dollars in crisp, new, crackling 
bills of large denomination. 

“Waal,” said Gallagher as calmly as 
though he had been in the habit of finding 
a fortune in a dead man’s coat, “if that thar 
coat hadn’t been soaked through, them bills 
would have crackled when I searched it the 
first time.” 
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Then he laid a one-hundred-dollar bill on 
his knees, and smoothing it out with cal- 
loused fingers, gazed intently upon an en- 
graving at one end. 

“T swan!” he exclaimed admiringly. “I 
swan, if that ain’t Teddy Roosevelt!’ 

Absorbed in thought, Grizzly Gallagher 
was only subconsciously aware that his hunt- 
ing knife had dropped from his fingers. 
Slipping point first between two of the hewn 
poles which formed the floor of the cabin, it 
was checked in its descent by the brass guard 
between the blade and the haft, thus leaving 
three inches of handle sticking above the 
floor. 

“There’s a pile of money here,” mused 
Grizzly Gallagher. “I wonder whether it 
was rightly his, or whether he robbed a bank, 
or what? Seems like he must have robbed a 
bank or he wouldn’t have been so scared of 
somebody catching him.” 

It was nearly dark before Grizzly Gal- 
lagher arose from his seat by the stove, and 
with the package of bills in his hand, stood 
wondering what he had better do with the 
money. 

To keep it never entered the head of the 
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old trapper. Even though never before had 
he seen so much money at one time, it was 
enough for him that the money belonged to 
some one else. But to whom? 

“Mebbe Carver warn’t a bank robber,” he 
thought. “‘Mebbe he had a wife an’ kids 
somewheres. Guess the best thing I can do 
is to take my snowshoes an’ a pack of grub 
an’ go to town in the morning an’ hand over 
all that money to the sheriff. It ain’t mine, 
that’s a cinch.” 

Twenty-four hours previously if any one 
had told Grizzly Gallagher that his cabin 
might possibly offer an inducement to thieves, 
the old trapper would have laughed away the 
idea. With ten thousand dollars in his pos- 
session things assumed a different aspect. 
For the first time in his life Grizzly Gal- 
lagher felt uneasy. 

Laying the package of money on the little 
table which stood directly in front of the 
window of the cabin, he turned his back and 
litacandle. Then, taking the clock from the 
shelf above the bunk, he wound it up and set 
the alarm for a quarter to five. 

As Grizzly Gallagher stood with the alarm 
clock in his hands, for a moment, a man’s 
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face was pressed against the window-pane 
behind him. 

“Guess I’ll make an early start in the 
morning,” muttered the old trapper. “Guess 
’]]———” 

The door opened and Grizzly Gallagher 
found himself looking into the muzzle of an 
automatic pistol held in the hand of a 
stranger. 

“Put up your hands, old man,” commanded 
the newcomer. 

“You must be the fellow Carver was scared 
of,’ said Grizzly Gallagher coolly as he 
raised his hands, “but I ain’t going to hurt 
you, so why the gun?” 

“Where’s Carver?’ snapped out the 
stranger, never taking his beady, black eyes 
from Grizzly Gallagher’s face. “If you 
know what’s good for you, you'll speak 
quick.” 

“Carver,” replied Grizzly Gallagher, ‘“‘is 
out in the snow. You must have come in on 
snowshoes, stranger,” he added mildly. 

“So you bumped him off for his money, did 
you?” asked the man holding the pistol. 

“Carver committed suicide by trying to 
run a car over the new highway at night,” 
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corrected Grizzly Gallagher. ‘His car is at 
the bottom of Middle Salmon. I found him 
lying with a broken leg and packed him to 
my cabin. Then pneumony set in and he 
died. He’s buried on the hill back of the 
cabin.” 

“I knew he never got across the moun- 
tains,” said the other. “I telegraphed ahead 
of him and they replied that no cars had come 
through since the storm, and that no more 
would go through until next summer. So I 
came over the new highway on snowshoes; 
found where the car had gone over the grade, 
picked up your tracks in the snow, and fol- 
lowed them here.” 

“Yeh,” muttered Grizzly Gallagher, “you 
have done it all right, for it quit snowing 
shortly after I got Carver to the cabin.” 

“Then, through the window I saw you lay 
the money on the table, and decided to take 
no chances,” said the other. “What were you 
going to do with the money?” he asked 
curiously. 

Grizzly Gallagher told him. 

“Why, you blamed old fool,” exclaimed 
the other, “don’t you know there’s enough 
there to run you two or three years?” 
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“Tt ain’t mine,’ said Grizzly Gallagher 
simply, “so you’d better put up your gun, 
stranger. I’m getting kinder tired of keep- 
ing my paws up.” 

“Go and pick up that package of bills and 
hand ’em to me,” ordered the other, ‘and 
don’t try any monkey work,” and with his 
gun he motioned suggestively. 

Grizzly Gallagher complied, and for a 
rmoment his back was turned, The next 
instant the heavy barrel of the automatic de- 
scended on his head with a sullen thud, and 
he crashed face downward across the table. 

He was restored to consciousness by a 
bucket of water being dashed over his face, 
but when he tried to arise he found himself 
bound hand and foot. Standing over him 
with an empty bucket in his hand was the 
man who had knocked him out. 

“So!” said his assailant. ‘Come to, have 
you?” 

“Better finish the job while you’re at it,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher, “or if ever I get my 
hands on you, you'll wish you had.” 

“You ain’t going to get your hands on 
‘Spider’ Brown,” said the other confidently. 
“If it wasn’t for the fact that I ain’t a killer, 
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I’d croak you just as you croaked Carver. 
As it is, I’m going to bed. After I’ve had a 
good sleep and some breakfast, I’m going to 
hit the trail with the ten thousand dollars 
which Carver stole from me and you stole 
from Carver before you croaked him.” 

“T tell you, stranger,” began Grizzly Gal- 
lagher 

“You don’t need to tell me anything,” 
snarled out Spider Brown, “and you won’t 
tell any one else anything either, for I’m 
going to burn your snowshoes, break your 
guns, and leave you tied up here on the floor 
until the fire goes out and the cold creeps in.” 

“If the money really belongs to you,” ob- 
served Grizzly Gallagher, “what reason have 
you for killing me—for it’s just the same as 
killing me?” 

“You know too much,” snapped out the 
other. “I got reasons of my own for not 
wanting any one to know I’ve been here, and 
dead men tell no tales.” 

Suddenly an idea seemed to strike Grizzly 
Gallagher, but not by so much as the flicker 
of an eyelash did he show it. 

“The alarm clock is set for a quarter to 
five,” he said. ‘Better get an early start.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” queried 
Spider, and he took the alarm clock from its 
shelf and examined it. 

“Nothing,” replied Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Nothing a-tall, but if you shouldn’t hear it, 
I’ll give you a call.” 

Soon after that Spider made a final ex- 
amination of the old trapper’s bonds. Ap- 
parently satisfied that his captive was secure 
for the night, he then placed his gun within 
easy reach of his hand, and undressing, 
climbed into bed. 

An hour passed and then another. It be- 
came very silent in the cabin and very cold. 
Outside an owl hooted somewhere among the 
pines; then he, too, fell silent and only the 
snores of the desperado on the bunk punctu- 
ated the ticking of the alarm clock on its 
shelf. 

“Tick;> ticks"tick, “tick” said “the salarm 
clock, and the man on the bunk snored 
lustily; so lustily that he drowned out what 
little sound Grizzly Gallagher made, as inch 
by inch, foot by foot, he rolled toward the 
haft of the hunting knife sticking from be- 
tween the hewn poles which formed the floor 
of the cabin. 
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As is often the case, an incident only sub- 
consciously noted at the time of its occur- 
rence had suddenly assumed paramount im- 
portance. The remembrance of having 
dropped his hunting knife had returned to 
Grizzly Gallagher with all its latent possi- 
bilities. 

Although the wrists of Grizzly Gallagher 
had been tightly bound behind his back, it 
did not prevent him winding his fingers 
around the haft of the hunting knife. Rais- 
ing it from between the logs, he pressed the 
blade into the floor, then slowly and with a 
sawing motion he rubbed his bonds across the 
sharp edge of the knife. A few minutes 
later Grizzly Gallagher was free. 

Outside the owl began to hoot; on the shelf 
the alarm clock ticked the seconds away; in 
the bunk the desperado snored lustily. 

As silently as the great animal whose name 
he bore, Grizzly Gallagher rose to his feet. 
As silently he moved across the cabin in the 
dark. Not once did he come in contact with 
an object, for Grizzly Gallagher knew every 
inch of his cabin as well as an animal knows 
its den. In ten seconds he was standing over 
the sleeper. Then his hand reached out and 
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the great fingers closed silently over the butt 
of the blue automatic. 

Not a creak, not a sound betrayed Grizzly 
Gallagher as he gathered the clothes of 
Spider Brown beneath his left arm and stole 
across the cabin to a great chair which stood 
by the little table. : 

In the chair was a cushion made from a 
deerskin stuffed with moss. Beneath the 
cushion Grizzly Gallagher slid the automatic 
pistol and his own hunting knife. Then, 
with arms folded, he sat awaiting morning 
and the awakening of Spider Brown. 

An hour passed and another, and still with 
his strange eyes wide open Grizzly Gallagher 
sat staring into the dark, listening to the 
ticking of the alarm clock on its shelf 
and to the ceaseless snoring of the man in 
the bunk. 

The little window of the cabin faced to- 
ward the east, and after Grizzly Gallagher 
had been sitting for some hours in the great 
chair, a pale yellow star shone through the 
little window, and by that Grizzly Gallagher 
knew that morning was near. 

“Tick, tick, tick, tick,” reiterated the 
alarm clock, and slowly, but surely as death 
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itself, the minute hand crept around to a 
quarter to five. 

As the shrilling of the mechanism broke 
the dark silence of the cabin, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher struck a match and lit a stub of candle 
on the table at his elbow. 

“Tt’s time to get up,” he said mildly. 

With a startled oath the man in the bunk 
sat up, and for a second he stared at Grizzly 
Gallagher in utter amazement. Then as he 
reached for his gun and found it gone, his 
face paled. 

“Just lie there for a spell, while I kindle a 
fire,” advised Gallagher. “I’m ’bout froze.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher arose and bent over 
the stove, Spider Brown seized the alarm 
clock and hurled it at his head, but his aim 
was faulty in the uncertain light and the 
clock smashed itself to pieces on the iron cook 
stove. 

Then, as Spider Brown leaped from the 
bunk, Grizzly Gallagher turned. 

“T had that thar clock ten years,’’ he said, 
“and now you’ve gone and busted it.’ And 
as Spider Brown rushed with flailing fists, 
Grizzly Gallagher folded him in the embrace 
of his mighty arms. 
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In vain Spider Brown beat on Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s face with his clenched fists; ap- 
parently the old trapper was insensible to the 
blows, for slowly, surely and inexorably as 
the great beast after which he was named, his 
arms tightened. Came a sudden snap as 
though a dry stick had broken; it was Spider 
Brown’s back. 


A week later Grizzly Gallagher strode 
into the sheriff’s office in Boise and laid a 
package on the desk. ‘‘There’s ten thousand 
dollars, sheriff,” he said, and he told the 
story, winding up with the statement: “And 
when he busted my alarm clock, I must have 
forgot my own strength, for I hugged him 
until his back broke.” 

“Why didn’t you keep the money, you old 
fool?” asked Sheriff Mahoney. 

“Tt warn’t mine to keep,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, simply, “and now you can lock me 
up.” 

The old sheriff puffed thoughtfully at his 
pipe as he replied. ‘“‘A month ago two yeggs 
broke into the bank and took that money out 
of the safe. I guess Carver must have 
‘double-crossed his partner, Spider Brown, 
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and tried to get away with the whole ca- 
boodle. Anyhow, there is five hundred dol- 
lars reward coming to you for capturing 
them. Maybe you’d like a little on account?” 
And Sheriff Mahoney reached into his pocket 
and extracted a twenty-dollar bill which he 
handed to Grizzly Gallagher. 

“That'll last you,” he said, ‘‘until I can get 
the papers fixed up.” And leaving on his 
desk the package of money Grizzly had 
brought him across two hundred miles of the 
wildest mountains in Idaho, Sheriff Ma- 
honey arose to his feet: 

“Guess,” observed Gallagher, “that Il 
take a run up town, for I’1l be needing a new 
alarm clock.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE BEAVER DAM 


OR five years Jasper Kenney had been 
trying to forget that he had killed a 
man. For five years he had wandered 

from logging camp to mining camp; work- 
ing a week here, a month there, seldom 
longer, trying to fight down and conquer a 
strange curiosity that impelled him to look 
once more upon the scene of his crime. 
Sometimes he thought he had won, and 
the hideous memory would haunt him no 
more. But always just about the time he 
thought he had forgotten, some little thing 
would bring his deed back to his mind as 
fresh as the day he committed it. Sometimes 
a chance gesture on the part of one of his 
fellow workers awakened the thought of the 
man he had killed; sometimes, half seen in 
the dusk of a city’s street a stranger’s profile 
seemed to carry an uncanny resemblance to 
his victim; sometimes it was dreams. And 
so after five years of fruitless striving to for- 


get, Jasper Kenney had decided that the only 
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way to “lay the haunt” was once more to visit 
the place in the Salmon River Mountains of 
Idaho, where he had killed his trapping 
partner for the sake of a thousand dollars’ 
worth of furs. 

That was the reason that Jasper Kenney 
was standing on top of Buck Hill looking 
down through the soft evening light at the 
wide cafion, down which Big Sulphur Creek 
flowed into the Middle Salmon. 

“Looks just the same,’ muttered Jasper 
Kenney. ‘‘Maybe the jack pines are a little 
taller and the willows a bit thicker ; otherwise 
it looks just the same.” 

Suddenly he started nervously and looked 
behind him, for he could have sworn he had 
heard a voice saying: 

“So you had to come back “but the 
name he heard was not Jasper Kenney. 

“Pshaw!’’ exclaimed Jasper Kenney. 
“Nothing but imagination; nobody around 
here to bother me; must be getting nervous.” 

Tall and rangily built, with a thin, hawk- 
like face tanned by years of outdoor life, 
heavily mustached, big-handed and strong, 
Jasper Kenney looked anything but the 
popular conception of a killer. But if one 
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had examined closely his features, it might 
have been noted that his deep-set steely eyes 
were a mite too close together; and that his 
forehead sloped back a little too much; and 
that his lower lip was somewhat pendulous 
beneath its hirsute adornment. Insignificant 
trifles of physiognomy perhaps, but things 
one does well to observe when taking a 
partner into a land where the winters are 
long and neighbors scarce. 

Standing a little behind Jasper Kenney 
was a laden pack horse, on its back a pros- 
pector’s outfit of tools, a few traps, some bed- 
ding, and a little grub. For Jasper Kenney 
had resolved henceforth to shun the haunts 
of men. After he had assured himself that 
Big Sulphur Creek was still without settlers, 
he intended to leave his outfit at the old cabin 
where five years previously he had trapped 
with Martin Gray; then he meant to return 
to the outside for supplies enough to run him 
through the coming winter. For the trap 
line calls back to him it has once known 
with the insistence of a first love. And 
though unknown and unguessed by Jasper 
Kenney, it was really that which had brought 
him back to the Big Hills, and not merely 
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a morbid curiosity to revisit the scene of a 
crime committed in a moment of insane 
anger. Old haunts being always the dearest, 
Jasper Kenney was filled with a pleasurable 
anticipation, as from the top of Buck Hill 
he gazed across the cafion at Philosopher 
Mountain rising out of its purple shadows, 
and across the Middle Fork to where Sea 
Foam Mountain stood monumentally proud. 

“Come on, Snapper,” he said to the pack 
horse, “we're home again. Here’s a place 
where a man cal: live things down.” 

Was it a shadow that followed Jasper 
Kenney and his horse down the winding 
trail? Was it a whisper he heard in the 
darkening pines at his side? Or was it the 
voice of his old partner saying: “So you had 
to come back?” 

Jasper Kenney did not know, but he was 
mighty glad when they stepped out of the 
shadowy timber into the meadow at the foot 
of the trail. 

“A half mile will bring us to the old 
cabin,” said Jasper Kenney to the horse. 
For he felt he must say something, must talk 
to somebody te still the insistent whispers he 
seemed to hear. 
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The horse could not speak, but he did the 
next thing to it. Stopping, he stretched forth 
his neck and neighed loudly. 

From somewhere not far off came an 
answering neigh. 

“Durn it!” exclaimed the man. “There’s 
some one here after all.” 

A light was burning in the old cabin 
which, five years previously Jasper Kenney 
and Martin Gray had built just above the 
Hot Springs at the mouth of Big Sulphur. 
Throwing down the halter rope of the pack 
horse, Jasper Kenney knocked at the door. 

A rumbling voice said, “Come in.” 

Seated at a little hewn table Jasper Kenney 
remembered having built, a man was eating 
his supper by the light of a candle which was 
stuck in the neck of an empty bottle. 

At Jasper Kenney’s entrance the man at 
the table arose to his feet and put forth a 
mighty hand, a hand so large and strong 
that Jasper Kenney involuntarily winced as 
the great fingers closed on his own. 

“Excuse me, partner,” apologized the occu- 
pant of the cabin, as he noticed his visitor 
flinch, “sometimes I forget my own 
strength.” 
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“You’ve got a grip like a bear,” said the 
other, looking ruefully at his crushed fingers. 
“What’s the chance to stay here to-night? 
My name is Jasper Kenney. I have a pack 
horse with me.” 

“Unpack and turn him loose, stranger,” 
said the other without hesitation. “‘I’ll be 
boiling another pot of coffee.’ Then he 
added as though by an afterthought: “Folks 
call me ‘Gentleman Grizzly.’ ”’ 

While Jasper Kenney was eating a supper 
of venison steak, baked beans and frying- 
pan bread with sirup and coffee, he was sizing 
up his host. 

“Grizzly is right,” he thought as he noted 
the tremendous shoulders and strange silver- 
tipped black hair and beard of the old man. 
“He sure comes as near the build of a grizzly 
as a man can and still remain a man.” 

“Traveling?” asked Grizzly Gallagher 
when, supper over and the dishes washed, 
the two men were sitting smoking. 

“Kind of,” replied Jasper Kenney cau- 
tiously. “How’s the trapping in this coun- 
try?” 

“Trapper?” asked Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Thought I might look up a place to trap 
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during the coming winter,’ was the reply. 
“Heard that there was pretty good trapping 
on Big Sulphur, so thought I would take a 
look around.” 

“Ever trap any?” 

‘Somes: 

Grizzly Gallagher puffed meditatively at 
his pipe. “Man and boy I’ve been trapping 
the Salmon River range nigh on forty 
years,” he said reminiscently, “and I allus 
say that once a man has followed the trap 
line, chances are that some day he’ll come 
back.” 

To Jasper Kenney the simple words: “So 
you had to come back!” seemed sentient with 
meaning. 

“Oh, it wasn’t here,” he said hastily. “It 
was in the North—Alaska.” 

“Alasky?” repeated Grizzly Gallagher in- 
differently. ‘I guess Alasky is all right, 
too, but give me the Salmon River Moun- 
tains.” 

“Been here long?” asked Jasper Kenney. 

“Not right here,’ replied the old man. 
“Most of my trappin’ has been done in the 
Thunder Mountain country, and around the 
Secesh Divide. Got kind of cleaned out up 
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there. Pretty near five years ago I found 
this cabin.” He bent forward and shook his 
pipe in his visitor’s face. ‘And stranger, 
I’ve been here ever since tryin’ to figure out 
a mystery about it.” 

“A mystery?” repeated Jasper Kenney, 
with a sickening feeling at the pit of the 
stomach. What would Grizzly Gallagher 
say next? 

“Yeah, stranger,” said Grizzly Gallagher, 
“the durndest mystery I ever ran across in all 
my forty years in the hills. Some one had 
left just before I got here. There were dirty 
dishes on the table and wood piled beside the 
stove, and the stove was still warm. Thinks 
I to myself: ‘Whoever lives here will be back 
after a while. Guess I’ll wait for him.’ 
But, stranger, he never came back.” 

“Did you try to track him?” asked Jasper 
Kenney. 

“Wouldn’t have been any use,” replied 
Grizzly Gallagher. “It was raining heavily 
at the time, and, of course, I never thought 
but what he’d come back, so I let a couple of 
days go by before I looked around. By that 
time it would have been useless to look for 
tracks. No, he ain’t come back yet.” 
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“Do you still think he’ll come back?” 
asked Jasper Kenney. 

“Tf he’s alive he’ll come back some day,” 
asserted Grizzly Gallagher with conviction. 
~ Lhey-all do.” 

“Did you never find a trace of him?” per- 
sisted Jasper Kenney. 

“Neither hide nor h’ar.” 

“T suppose you reported it?s 

“Tf a man was to report every empty cabin 
he finds in the mountains,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “he’d have his hands full. No, I may 
have spoken about it a time or two when I 
was ‘outside;’ but I didn’t report it, for there 
was nothing to report.” 

Jasper Kenney heaved a sigh of relief 
which the old man mistook for one of sleepi- 
ness. 

“Guess we might as well turn in, stranger,” 
he said. “You can bunk with me.” 

For hours Jasper Kenney lay sleepless, 
listening to the regular breathing of Grizzly 
Gallagher, and praying that morning might 
soon come, so that he could once more visit 
the deep eddy in Big Sulphur Creek, where, 
five years previously, he had thrown the rock- 
weighted body of his partner, Martin Gray. 
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Jasper Kenney dropped off to sleep at last, 
but it seemed to him that he had hardly 
closed his eyes when he was awakened by the 
loud calling of Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Time to roll out,” said the old man. “It’s 
gettin’ daylight.” 

It was Grizzly Gallagher, too, who after 
breakfast suggested that they become part- 
ners on the trap line. 

“Might as well,’ he said, “there’s fur 
enough for both of us, and what’s the use of 
building another cabin when one will do?” 

“Guess I’ll spend to-day sizing up the 
country,” said Jasper Kenney. “I’ll let you 
know to-night.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll cross the Middle Fork 
myself,” said Grizzly Gallagher. “There’s 
been a b’ar rangin’ over there of late, and 
I’d like to get him. It would mean meat and 
tallow for the winter.” 

“If I should hear you shoot, I’ll come 
over,’ promised Jasper Kenney, ‘“‘and help 
you skin him.” Inwardly he was congratu- 
lating himself that he would be free from 
observation in what he intended to do. 

Not until Grizzly Gallagher had been 
gone an hour did Jasper Kenney leave the 
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cabin and start up Big Sulphur Creek toward 
the eddy. 

For five years a picture of the eddy had 
dwelt in the mind of Jasper Kenney. At 
least fifteen feet in depth it had been when 
he had seen it last. He remembered how 
from behind a tree he had shot Martin Gray. 
He remembered how he had tied rocks to the 
feet of his partner and watched him disap- 
pear beneath the milling waters. 

There could be no mistake, he thought as 
he reached the place. Men do not forget such 
scenes—and yet? The big, deep eddy was 
gone! Gone as though it never had existed, 
and in its place was an expanse of sand 
shining beneath eighteen inches of water. 

“What the—why the——” stammered 
Jasper Kenney. 

Then as he gazed around him he under- 
stood the cause of what had at first appeared 
to be a phenomenon. A hundred feet below 
the place where had been the big eddy, a 
barrier of tangled and intertwined sticks, 
poles, mud and sod reached from bank to 
bank of Big Sulphur. Over the top of the 
barrier a thin sheet of pellucid water fell into 
the creek bed below. 
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It was a beaver dam—the largest Jasper 
Kenney remembered ever having seen. And 
checked by the dam, for years the silt had 
been drifting into the big eddy until it had 
become level with the rest of the floor of the 
great beaver pond. 

Jasper Kenney gave a sigh of relief. He 
was safe now; forever safe from discovery; 
for doubtless the body of the man he had 
killed lay snugly buried beneath those fifteen 
feet of yellow sand. 

“Beaver?” said Grizzly Gallagher, when 
Jasper Kenney spoke about them. “Yeah, 
I guess it’s the biggest colony in this part of 
the mountains. Came in about three years 
ago, they did. Must number a hundred and 
fifty by now. Got so blamed numerous that 
the game department gave me a special per- 
mit to catch half of ’em. I'll be starting in 
as soon as the weather gets a mite colder. 
The State gets one half the proceeds of the 
sale of the pelts and I get the other half. 
Besides, they’re flooding so much country 
that I got orders to break the dam.” 

“Break the dam!” exclaimed Kenney. 

“Tt’ll take dynamite to do it,” explained 
Gentleman Grizzly. ‘My orders are to bust 
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it up good and proper and to keep it busted.” 

Break the dam? Not if Jasper Kenney 
knew it. For to break the dam meant that 
the silt which filled the hole where the big 
eddy had been would come driving down the 
creek in the bosom of the succeeding flood, 
bearing with it all that remained of Martin 
Gray, the man Jasper Kenney had killed. 

Better let the dead past bury its dead, 
thought Jasper Kenney, better let 
Aloud he said: 

“Guess I’ll take you up on your offer, 
Grizzly; I’d sure like to be here at the break- 
ing of the dam.” 

“T ain’t cottoning to that job much,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher. ‘Never did like to 
handle dynamite; kinder afraid it might go 
off some time when it shouldn’t.” 

“You go ahead and trap out the beaver,” 
suggested Kenney with a nervous laugh. 
“T’ve handled powder a good deal around 
the mines. I'll tend to that end of it.” 

“It’s a go,’ agreed Grizzly Gallagher, 
“and we'll go fifty-fifty on the proceeds.” 

Jasper Kenney shook hands on that, but 
he made up his mind that there would be no 
“fifty-fifty” about it. 
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“Yeah,” observed Grizzly Gallagher that 
evening, “it seems a shame to bust up that 
beaver dam after all that work the little 
critters have put into it. Many’s the time 
I’ve sat for hours under that big tree just 
above where the eddy used to be and watched 
“em working on their dam. Did you ever see 
one come up from the bottom of the creek 
with a great hunk of clay held beneath his 
chin while he propelled himself with his 
webbed hind feet?” 

“Never had time to watch ’em,” said 
Jasper Kenney. ‘There weren’t any beaver 
” he checked himself on the point of 
adding: “When I was here before.” 

“I’ve heard tell that there ain’t many in 
Alasky,” said Grizzly Gallagher as he 
twiddled between his fingers an empty rifle 
cartridge of thirty-thirty caliber. 

Jasper Kenney did not answer; he was 
staring at the empty shell in Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s hand. For it was with a thirty- 
thirty caliber Winchester rifle that Jasper 
Kenney had shot his partner through the 
head, and Grizzly Gallagher’s own rifle was 
a forty-four. 

It was not that though, that caused a shiver 
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of fear to course up Jasper Kenney’s spine. 
He had suddenly remembered something he 
had overlooked for five years. At the time 
he had shot his partner, he had ejected the 
empty shell from his rifle and left zt lying 
beneath the tree just above where the eddy 
used to be! And beneath that tree Grizzly 
Gallagher had been in the habit of sitting 
while he watched the beavers at the building 
of their dam. 

“Yeah,” pursued Grizzly Gallagher mus- 
ingly, “beavers are queer critters. A man 
can l’arn a lot by watching ’em. Sometimes, 
though, they'll do the most oncommon 
things. One moonlit night I was sittin’ 
under that tree above the big eddy watching 
the beaver when I saw one of ’em do the 
queerest thing. They'd pretty near finished 
their dam then, but a few days before there 
had been a freshet come down the creek and 
it looked for a bit as though the pressure of 
the water would be too much for the dam. 
Man, oh, man, you ought to have seen them 
beaver work! Some would dive and bring up 
lumps of clay, and others would be hunting 
sticks and wads of dry grass—or most any- 
thing else that would serve to strengthen the 
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dam. Pretty soon one big fellow seemed to 
remember something, for he swims over to 
the big eddy—it wasn’t filled with sand then 
—and dives for a moment beneath the 
water.” 

“Yes?” breathed Jasper Kenney, “you 
were saying the beaver dived.” 

Grizzly Gallagher stopped and carefully 
tamped some tobacco into his pipe with a 
gnarled forefinger. “Wait till I get my pipe 
to goin’,’ he said. Then he added as he 
noted Jasper Kenney’s fingers nervously tap- 
ping his knees: “Better fill your pipe, too, 
Jasper; terbaccer’s powerful quieting to the 
nerves.” 

Through a blue haze of tobacco smoke 
Grizzly Gallagher watched the other man as 
with unsteady fingers he filled his pipe. 
Then the old trapper resumed his narrative. 

“Veah, it was the biggest of all the beaver, 
I reckon,” he said, “and when he came up, 
with his little front paws he was holding 
beneath his chin something I couldn’t figure 
out the nature of. Kinder white and shiny 
with water, it was. ‘That thar can’t be a 
rock,’ thinks I, ‘for a beaver couldn’t handle 
a rock that size.’ So I sits mighty still, for 
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I was afraid if he heard me he’d drop that 
thar white object, and I was getting powerful 
cur’ous to know what it was.” 

“Did—you—find—out?” The question 
came haltingly from his listener’s lips, and 
the eyes of Jasper Kenney gleamed like those 
of an animal at bay. 

“Yeah,” drawled Grizzly Gallagher. “I 
watched the old beaver until he’d placed that 
thar shiny white object in the dam. Then 
I got up—the beavers all dived out of sight 
as soon as I moved—and I waded out on top 
of the dam. What do you reckon that thar 
beaver had been carryin’, Jasper?” 

“How—how—should I know?”  stam- 
mered Jasper Kenney. 

Yet who should know better than he? 
Fearing the disclosure Grizzly Gallagher 
was about to make, none the less Jasper 
Kenney felt that he must sit there and listen. 
Sit and listen to that which he knew was 
coming! 

“How could any man have known,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher, “that that old beaver was 
carryin’ a skull?” 

“A skull!’ exclaimed Jasper Kenney. 
“The skull—the skull of a man?” 
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“That’s what I thought at first,’ said 
Grizzly Gallagher, “but it wasn’t. Only the 
skull of a cougar, probably thrown into the 
big eddy by a trapper; or mebbe it had been 
brought by the current for miles down the 
creek. It’s hard telling where it did come 
from. Now, ain’t that a queer thing for a 
beaver to put into the building of a dam?” 

“It’s too queer to believe,” said Kenney. 

“It is so,’ admitted Grizzly Gallagher 
with perfect good nature. “Wouldn’t have 
believed it myself if I hadn’t seen it, but 
then there are queer things to be sometimes 
seen in the Big Hills.” 

Which was not the way Jasper Kenney 
meant it. He believed that the beaver had 
found a skull at the bottom of the big eddy, 
but he did not believe it to have been the 
skull of a cougar. 

For long hours he pondered the matter 
over. How much did Grizzly Gallagher 
know? How much did he suspect? There 
was the empty thirty-thirty cartridge and the 
matter of the skull. Had it in reality been 
the skull of a cougar, or had it been a skull 
of another kind with the back torn off by the 
impact of a thirty-thirty bullet? 
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“I suppose you kept that skull the beaver 
brought up from the bottom of the eddy,” 
said Jasper one day. 

“Keep it? What would I have kept it 
for?” asked Grizzly Gallagher. “No, after 
I found out what it was, I left it where the 
beaver had placed it to help keep the freshet 
from busting up his dam. It ain’t right by 
no manner of means to destroy just for the 
sake of destroying.” 


“Tsn’t it about time we started trapping 
out those beaver?” asked Jasper Kenney 
when the first frosts of autumn began to 
sheathe the overhanging willows in ice. 

“We'll lay out a line in the morning,” re- 
plied Grizzly Gallagher. “It won't take 
long to trap ’em, and after that you can go 
ahead with the dynamite and bust up their 
dam.” 

That Gentleman Grizzly knew how to trap 
beaver, Jasper Kenney had to admit, for 
in less than two weeks he had caught nearly 
the quota allowed him. 

And as day after day the number of beaver 
hides increased, Jasper Kenney coveted them 
more and more, and while the old trapper was 
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absent attending to his traps, Jasper Kenney 
would sit for hours gloating over the plush- 
like pelts where they stood lashed to their 
circular willow frames leaning against the 
walls of the cabin. 

Fifteen hundred dollars in beaver furs! 
Why not take them for his own as once be- 
fore he had stolen the furs from his partner, 
Martin Gray? 

None had missed Martin Gray. Who 
would miss Grizzly Gallagher? Nobody. 
It would only be another case where a trapper 
had gone into the Big Hills and never come 
back. But if it was to be done, Jasper 
Kenney felt that he must act quickly, for the 
game department might send a deputy to see 
that Grizzly Gallagher had not exceeded his 
orders and trapped out every beaver in the 
colony above the dam. 

The “busting of the dam,” as Grizzly Gal- 
lagher called it, was to be left in the hands 
of his partner. What would be easier than 
to see that Grizzly Gallagher himself went 
out with the “busting of the dam?” 

Entering the cabin, Jasper Kenney took a 
small round tin box from the shelf above the 
bunk. On its cover in raised letters were 
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three Xs. Around its rim was a paper label 
bearing the printed warning: “Triple X, 
Detonators. Dangerous. Keep in a cool 
place. Do not crimp with the teeth.” 

“Blasting caps,” muttered Jasper Kenney. 
“And Grizzly don’t know anything about 
dynamite. I guess I’ll see that he goes out 
with the busting of the dam.” 

“One more trip will finish the trapping of 
the beaver,’ announced Gentleman Grizzly 
one night. “Guess I'll have the limit in the 
morning. Then I’ll take up the traps and 
you can place your ‘shots’ for the busting up 
of the dam.” 

“Reckon I’l1 go and look things over this 
evening,” said Jasper Kenney. 

“All right, partner,’ said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “I got to ’tend to to-day’s catch.” 

Dusk was falling when Grizzly Gallagher 
finished his work at the cabin and took a 
notion to stroll down and take one last look 
at the big dam. For, subservient though he 
was to the orders of the game department, the 
heart of the old trapper ached at what he 
considered to be the wanton destruction of 
the finest beaver dam he had seen during 
forty years in the Big Hills. 
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And standing on the top of the dam, 
Jasper Kenney was engaged in executing the 
details of one of the most fiendish plots ever 
conceived by the mind of a criminal. 

While Grizzly Gallagher knew that sel- 
dom does an experienced trapper tamper with 
a beaver dam, in this case he only needed 
four more beaver to complete his quota. And 
reasoning that as the great dam was to be 
blown up, and it would matter little what he 
now did to it, he had set four big traps in 
breaks which he had made in the top of the 
dam. 

Raising one of these traps, Jasper Kenney 
pinned down the springs by means of two 
screw clamps. Then with cautious fingers he 
wired a row of blasting caps to each jaw, so 
that when the trap was sprung the closing of 
the jaws would explode the detonators. Then 
he carefully built a pile of sticks and tus- 
socks of grass on top of the dam so that it 
would be high above the water. 

Upon this pile he laid a row of sticks of 
forty per cent dynamite. On top of the 
dynamite he placed the trap with the blasting 
caps wired to the grinning jaws. And all 
around the trap, placed in such a manner 
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that it would not interfere with the springing 
of the trap, he arranged another pile of 
dynamite. 

Rising above the top of Buck Hill a pale 
moon looked down at the man and his work; 
then, shuddering at what she saw, hid her 
face behind a cloud. 

For a moment Jasper Kenney stood gloat- 
ing over the mine; then he picked up a willow 
and arranged it so that a slight pressure of 
the foot upon one end would spring the jaws 
of the trap, and explode the five pounds of 
yellow death that lay piled around the cap- 
laden jaws. 

“When I get back to the cabin,” muttered 
Jasper Kenney, “‘I’ll tell that old fool that 
there is a beaver in his trap. Then when he 
comes down, he’ll step on that trigger and 
he and the dam will go out together. And 
no one will know but what, as Grizzly Gal- 
lagher said, ‘the dynamite went off when it 
shouldn't.’ ” 

With one final look around, Jasper Kenney 
stooped and released the clamps which held 
down the springs of the big trap. Infinitely 
cautious was Jasper Kenney, for one false 
movement meant that it would be he, instead 
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of Grizzly Gallagher, who would be blown 
sky high. But it was done at last—and per- 
fect in every detail the death-laden trap lay 
waiting. Long and sinuous the willow withe 
lay waiting for Grizzly Gallagher’s unsus- 
pecting foot. 

Slowly and gingerly Jasper Kenney arose 
to his full height. In another moment the 
moon would emerge from behind the cloud, 
for that moment was Jasper Kenney waiting 
that he might be absolutely sure that he had 
made no mistake. 

Slowly the edges of the cloud became 
fringed with silver light as the full moon 
crept from behind it. Slowly, slowly. Then 
as the moon cast its radiance over the water 
and the distant shore, Jasper Kenney gave a 
gasp of horror, for standing beside the big 
eddy was aman. In the unreal light of the 
moon he looked strangely like the man 
Jasper had killed, Martin Gray. 

“He’s come back! He’s come back!’ 
mouthed Jasper Kenney. “Martin Gray has 
come back to haunt me!” 

Forgetting where he stood, in his unreason- 
ing terror Jasper Kenney took a step back- 
ward. A thundering explosion rent the air, 
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a column of dirty water, sticks and rubbish 
shot a hundred feet into the moonlit night, 
then fell back into the beaver pond with a 
mighty splash. 

The water of the pond was hurled back 
against the shore, then slowly it returned and 
in a yellow flood surged through the break 
in the big dam, carrying with it what a few 
moments before had been the man who killed 
Martin Gray. 

Grizzly Gallagher stood looking at the 
yellow flood pouring through the break in 
the dam. “I allus claimed,” he said to him- 
self, “that a man who handles dynamite is 
taking his life in his hands, for it ’most al- 
ways goes off when it shouldn’t.” 

Then he stooped and picked up an object, 
which, hurled out of the dam by the ex- 
plosion, had fallen at his feet with a sullen 
thud. 

“Now, I wonder,” mused Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “if that thar belonged to the fellow 
who left the cabin without washing the 
dishes?’ For in his hands he held a human 
skull with a bullet hole piercing it from rear 
to forehead. 


CHAPTER III 


RED GRAVEL 


ITH his silver-tipped hair and beard 

W framed in a cloud of blue tobacco 

smoke, down on his knees in his 

new cabin on Cashaway Creek, Grizzly Gal- 

lagher was greasing traps. For summer was 

gone, taking with her the summer birds and 

the gayly clad summer people with their in- 

consequential chatter, flirtations, and foolish- 
ness. 

Rippleless as a silver mirror, Big Payette 
Lake lay silently contemplating the approach 
of winter, and in its pellucid depths the big 
trout no longer were aggravated into attack- 
ing the weird-looking lures and shining 
spinners which, during the summer months, 
had daily appeared in their haunts. Sur- 
rounded by its forests of pine, fir, and bal- 
sam, holding their reflections as one who 
holds a jewel, with its waters gray beneath a 
gray sky, Big Payette Lake lay waiting for 
Grizzly Gallagher with his boat and his 


traps. 
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In the dawn he came. With the pendant 
fox-tail of his otter-skin cap caressing his 
bearded cheek, and his great shoulders 
swinging rhythmically to the dip of his red- 
bladed oars, slowly the old trapper rowed up 
the lake to the mouth of Carson’s Luck. 

Carson’s Luck had been named after an 
old prospector who had struck a rich pocket 
of gold just above its confluence with the 
lake. Long ago Carson himself had passed 
on, but the old cabin still stood, where years 
before he had built it at the mouth of the 
creek which bore his name. 

Beaching the boat on a spit of white sand, 
which sloped gently to meet the water, 
Grizzly Gallagher adjusted the straps of his 
pack and picked up his rifle. Then, from 
force of habit, his glance dropped, as he 
searched for fur signs. 

In the white sand at his feet he saw the 
tracks left by two pairs of shoes. And alow 
whistle came from his bearded lips at their 
significance, for one pair of tracks had been 
left by a woman. 

“IT swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T most certainly do! I thought the summer 
folks had all gone home.”’ And he made his 
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way across the sand spit to the old cabin, 
which, half hidden among the pines, for 
years had stood untenanted at the mouth of 
Carson’s Luck. 

Gray smoke was pouring from a joint of 
stovepipe which projected above the sagging 
roof of the cabin, and a gunny sack had been 
tacked across the aperture where once a win- 
dow had been. Sticking in a block of wood 
was an ax with its helve pointing at the cabin 
door. On the outside of the cabin wall there 
hung an old black hat. 

A dog barked sharply as Grizzly Gal- 
lagher rapped at the cabin door; it rushed 
cut as the door was opened—a very little dog, 
with popping black eyes sticking out of its 
short-haired, round skull. Around its neck 
it wore a collar from which a tiny round bell 
tinkled as the toy terrier made snapping 
rushes at Grizzly Gallagher’s legs. The old 
trapper could not be sure of the little beast’s 
color, for only its black-and-tan legs could 
be seen projecting from beneath a dark-blue 
coat edged with yellow braid. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Tf you were a mite larger, you’d be real 
dangerous.” And with a quick movement he 
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grabbed the little dog by the scruff of the 
neck and held it out to a girl who stood in 
the doorway. 

“Better put his hat on, ma’am,” suggested 
Grizzly Gallagher. ‘He might catch cold.” 

“Johnny is a cute little fellow,” she said, 
smiling, “but he doesn’t like strangers.” 

“Then we'd better get acquainted, ma’am,” 
said the old trapper with a kindly grin. “I’m 
known around the mountains as Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. Used to be over in the Big Sulphur 
country, but, fur getting scarce, I moved to 
the head of Cashaway Creek, where I’ve built 
a cabin.” 

“O-oh! So you’re Grizzly Gallagher?” 
Doubt and perplexity seemed to be vying 
with a desire to be friendly. “I’ve heard 
Sam speak of you.” 

Hoamn 

“My husband,” she explained. “I’m Mrs. 
Sublette.” 

“T didn’t know Sam was back in the coun- 
try,’ said Grizzly Gallagher slowly, ‘nor 
was I aware that he was married.” 

“We were married in Boise,” explained 
the girl. “I met Sam there, just after he re- 
turned from the North, where he’d been buy- 
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ing furs. I don’t understand such things 
myself, but Sam told me he could make a 
stake by trapping around the lake this winter. 
He’s out now, setting out his lines. Would 
you care to step inside and await his return? 
He’ll be very glad to meet you, I am sure.” 

“Guess I’ll push on up the lake,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher. ‘Maybe I’l] drop around 
some other time. Pleased to have met you, 
ma’am.’’ And with the courtesy of an old- 
time trapper he doffed his otter-skin cap. 

Sam Sublette back in the Salmon River 
mountains! But why? That was what was 
puzzling Grizzly Gallagher as, slowly, he 
rowed up the lake. For Sam Sublette was 
supposed to be in the State penitentiary serv- 
ing time for shooting from ambush and 
wounding a deputy game warden. 

Was it probable, could it be possible, that 
there were two Sam Sublettes? 

It was hardly likely, thought the old 
trapper. Still such a thing could be possible. 
But then, the girl at Carson’s Luck had men- 
tioned the fact that Sam had spoken of 
Grizzly Gallagher. And he had known but 
one man named Sam Sublette. Perhaps Sam 
had been released from prison, and turning 
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back to the only life he had known, was try- 
ing with the girl he had married to live down 
the past. 

Grizzly Gallagher had liked Mrs. Sublette 
at first sight. Evidently she was not aware 
of her husband’s record, for there had been 
no hint of duplicity in the clear gray eyes 
which had met the keen blue ones of the old 
trapper. Yet it would have been a rather 
foolish thing for Sam to have concealed from 
his wife the fact that he had been in prison. 
Sooner or later somebody would tell her— 
and then? 

Grizzly Gallagher made up his mind to 
find Sam, if possible, and give him a good 
talking to. His wife had said he was “‘set- 
ting out his trap lines.” That meant that 
Grizzly would probably find him somewhere 
on Carson’s Luck. Perhaps Grizzly could 
catch him before he returned home; it might 
be better. 

A mile above the mouth of Carson’s Luck 
Grizzly Gallagher beached his boat again, 
and after making fast the painter to a partly 
submerged log, shouldered his rifle and took 
a short cut through the timber with the in- 
tention of finding Sam Sublette. 
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But although he found a line of fresh 
blazes on the trees and a number of set traps 
grinning beneath them, he did not find Sam 
Sublette. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher in 
disgust. “By his tracks he must have headed 
up the creek into the slide rock. Guess I’ll 
have to return to the cabin and wait for him 
thar.’ 

Slowly Grizzly Gallagher pushed his way 
through the brush that lined the bottom of 
the gulch down which flowed Carson’s Luck. 
A mile above the cabin he came to the place 
where, years before, Carson had taken out a 
small fortune in gold. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, 
as he stood looking at the great red gash in 
the side of the hill. “I most sartinly do!” 

For in the wet old excavation there lay a 
pick, a shovel, and a gold pan. Somebody, 
evidently Sam Sublette, had been working 
there, probably with the idea that there still 
might be some gold left in the vicinity of the 
old diggings on Carson’s Luck. 

For a few moments Grizzly Gallagher 
stood listening, then, hearing no one around, 
just out of curiosity, he picked up the gold 
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pan and, filling it with sticky red gravel from 
the excavation, panned it out in the waters of 
Carson’s Luck. 

The result of his panning was a string of 
gold dust worth about three cents. 

“T swan!” It was his favorite exclama- 
tion. “Thar’s still a little gold on Carson’s 
Luck. That’s queer.” 

“Yeh!” Like an echo his words were re- 
peated behind him. ‘“There’s still a little 
gold on Carson’s Luck, but it’s mine.” 

Still holding the gold pan in his great 
hands, Grizzly Gallagher swung around and 
faced the speaker. A gleam of dislike 
showed momentarily in the old trapper’s eyes 
when he saw who had crept up on him. 

“Purty good woodsman to get that close 
without me hearing you, Silas,” he com- 
mented. “I thought for fa moment it was 
Sam Sublette.” 

“T heerd Sam was back in the country,” 
said Silas Cain. “Seems like he got hisself 
pardoned. Too bad they didn’t hang him. 
You mark what I tell you, Grizzly. Folks 
around McCall ain’t got much use for Sam 
Sublette.” 

“IT don’t know about that, Silas,” said 
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Grizzly Gallagher. ‘Never did see much 
harm in Sam, I didn’t. A little hot-headed 
maybe, but on the squar’; on the squar’ every 
time.” 

Silas winced at that, for he knew the 
general opinion of the people of McCall as 
to who had done the shooting for which Sam 
Sublette had been sent to prison. A heavily 
built, shifty-eyed man of thirty was Silas 
Cain, with a habit of constantly glancing 
over his shoulder as if in fear of some 
shadowy pursuer. 

“T’d just as soon you didn’t mention that 
I’m working the old diggings on Carson’s 
Luck, Grizzly,” he observed. ‘“Ain’t no 
manner of use starting a stampede.” 

“It isn’t any of my business,” said Grizzly 
tartly as he shouldered his rifle. “I reck’n 
you know that Sam Sublette is married and 
has brought his wife back with him. They’re 
living in the old Carson cabin at the mouth 
of the creek. He aims to trap this winter.” 

“Long as he ’tends to his trapping, it’ll be 
O: K. with me,” said Silas Cain, “but I don’t 
figure on any ex-convict a-monkeyin’ round 
my claims. You might tell him so if you 
happen to see him.” 
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“You'll probably see him before I do,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher, “for I got to go into Mc- 
Call on a little business. I’d ’most for- 
gotten.” 

Silas Cain’s eyes were hard as he watched 
Grizzly Gallagher stride away; then he 
picked up the pick and went to work at deep- 
ening the excavation in the red gravel. 

A puff of white steam and a hoarse blast 
from the whistle at the sawmill heralded the 
noon hour, as Grizzly Gallagher made fast 
the painter of his boat to a ringbolt in the 
long pier which juts out into the lake in front 
of McCall’s business section; and the saw- 
mill hands were surging into the dining- 
room when he entered “Lady” Malone’s place. 

“Thought you were setting out your trap 
lines, old-timer,” said Sheriff Mahoney, as 
Grizzly Gallagher seated himself at the same 
table. 

“T was,” stated Grizzly Gallagher, “but I 
suddenly recollected that my old partner, 
Teddy Blaine, asked me to do a little errand 
for him at the bank.” 

“Guess Teddy’s making it pretty well 
since he married, isn’t he?” asked the sheriff. 

“Shipped five hundred pounds of ginseng 
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root this fall,” replied Grizzly. “I brought 
the check in to bank it for him.” 

“Got any objections if I take a look at it?” 
asked the old sheriff. “Never did see one of 
them New York checks, I didn’t.” 

Grizzly Gallagher felt for his wallet. 
Then suddenly a look of dismay crossed his 
features and hurriedly he searched in all his 
pockets. 

“T swan!” he exclaimed. “I most sartinly 
do! I came away and left my wallet under 
the pillow in my new cabin on Cashaway 
Creek. I’m sure getting plum forgetful.” 

“Dog-gone the luck!” exclaimed Sheriff 
Mahoney. “Now I won’t get to see that New 
York check, for I got to go down to Boise on 
business, and I won’t be back for two days.” 

“Say, sheriff,’ Grizzly Gallagher said, 
laying a hand on the officer’s arm as they left 
Lady Malone’s place, “how happened it that 
Sam Sublette was released from the peni- 
tentiary?” 

“There always was a doubt of his guilt,” 
answered the sheriff, “‘and so the governor 
granted him a full pardon six months ago. 
I’m glad of it, too. Sam isa hot-headed boy, 
but I always found him square.” 
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“He’s fixing up the old cabin on Carson’s 
Luck,” said Grizzly Gallagher. “Got his 
wife thar and a little dog in a blue overcoat.” 

‘Hope Sam makes it,” said the sheriff, “I 
sure do. So long; see you when I get back.” 

Next morning when Grizzly Gallagher 
returned to McCall with the check and 
stepped into the bank, Cashier McBride had 
just opened the vault and its strong box 
preparatory to starting business for the day. 
At the moment he was sitting at his desk in 
the front of the bank. Margaret McBride, 
his daughter and assistant, was at an adding 
machine back of the teller’s window. 

“Morning, Grizzly,” greeted the cashier. 
“Bringing us more money? You and Teddy 
will soon own the bank if you keep on raising 
ginseng.” 

Then the cashier stepped around to the 
teller’s window and took the pass book and 
the check which Grizzly handed him. As 
McBride stooped over the pass book, and 
Grizzly Gallagher stood watching him record 
the deposit, a masked man entered the door 
behind him. 

“Up with your hands, the bunch of you!” 

Dropping his pen, the cashier’s hands flew 
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above his head, and with his back still turned, 
Grizzly raised his huge paws. But not so 
the cashier’s daughter. Instead of obeying, 
she ran into the open vault. 

Keeping the two men covered with a pair 
of forty-five Colt revolvers, the masked 
bandit backed them through the low, swing- | 
ing door in front of the cashier’s desk into 
the main room back of the grille and out of 
sight of the street. 

“Go into the vault,’ he ordered, ‘‘and 
throw out some of that coin. And make it 
snappy.” 

There was no alternative. A moment later 
the cashier threw out several packages of cur- 
rency and a bag or two of silver coin. 

Then the masked bandit marched Cashier 
McBride and Grizzly Gallagher into the 
vault and clanged shut the door. The heavy 
bolts were shot home with a twist of the door 
handle. All three were prisoners. 

And there they would probably have 
suffocated, had it not been for the presence 
of mind and forethought of Margaret Mc- 
Bride, who, intuitively divining what the 
bandit would do, had hidden in her dress a 
screwdriver which she had been in the habit 
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of using around the typewriter and adding 
machine. 

In the stifling vault, dimly lighted by a 
single electric bulb, Cashier McBride with 
the small screw driver attacked the mecha- 
nism of the lock and by the removal of a few 
screws released the catch which held the 
heavy system of bolts in place. 

A half hour later the prisoners were again 
free: 

“That's what comes of letting Sam Su- 
blette out of the penitentiary,’ snapped out 
Cashier McBride as he stepped to the tele- 
phone and called up Boise. “And, of course, 
the sheriff is out of town.” 

“You're crazy, Tom,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Sam Sublette no more robbed this 
bank than I did.” 

“Well, it looked like him, anyway,” 
snarled out the angry cashier. 

“Yes,” admitted Grizzly Gallagher, star- 
ing thoughtfully at the floor, “the masked 
man was about Sam’s size, all right, and he 
talked like Sam, but I’ll bet my winter’s 
catch of furs that it was some one else.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Margaret Mc- 
Bride suddenly. ‘Look here, he dropped his 
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hat,” and she picked from the floor an old 
black hat. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T most sartinly do!’ For he recognized the 
hat as the one he had seen the previous day 
hanging on the outside of Sam Sublette’s 
cabin at the mouth of Carson’s Luck. 

Besides the money which the bandit had 
compelled the cashier to throw out of the 
vault, the teller’s cage had been rifled of all 
the coin and currency in sight. A check-up 
showed that the bandit had got away with 
more than six thousand dollars. 

It was the first time in years that a rob- 
bery had occurred in the little mountain 
town, and for a while confusion reigned. 
Some of the people were in favor of awaiting 
the return of Sheriff Mahoney, but they were 
overruled by those who wanted immediate 
action—and the arrest of Sam Sublette at 
once. 

The robbery had occurred so early in the 
morning that none had seen the bandit either 
enter or leave the bank, for nearly every one 
was away at work. But the very fact that 
Sam Sublette had been in the penitentiary in- 
fluenced the judgment of the people against 
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him to such an extent that the consensus of 
opinion was that he was guilty. And by 
unanimous consent Grizzly Gallagher was 
elected leader of the posse which com- 
mandeered a launch from the sawmill and 
in a smother of white foam, went speeding up 
Big Payette Lake to the mouth of Carson’s 
Luck. 

It was entirely possible that Sam Sublette 
could have reached his cabin ahead of the 
posse, for an hour had elapsed since the rob- 
bery, and by taking the Cashaway cut-off he 
could have made it in two miles. Yet, if he 
had robbed the bank, it seemed very unlikely 
that he would so soon have returned to his 
cabin. 

Therefore it was with little expectation of 
finding him that the tight-lipped little group 
of bronze-faced men strode across the sand 
spit at the mouth of Carson’s Luck. 

With the instinct of an old trapper Grizzly 
Gallagher’s glance wandered to the white 
sand at his feet. Then he stopped. “I 
swan!” he exclaimed. “I most sartinly do!” 
For from the edge of the lake to the door of 
the cabin the white sand was strewn with 
nickels, quarters, and silver half dollars. 
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A man in the posse fingered nervously at 
his gun. “Maybe,” he said, “we'd better be 
careful. Sam might take a notion to wipe 
out the bunch of us.” 

“Surround the cabin,” ordered Grizzly 
Gallagher, “and two of you keep the door- 
way covered, for I’m going to knock.” 

No smoke issued from the stovepipe; no 
sound came from within the cabin, as, flatten- 
ing himself against the wall to one side of 
the door, Grizzly Gallagher reached out a 
hand and smartly rapped. There was no 
answer; not even the barking of a dog. 

Was Sam Sublette waiting inside with his 
rifle ready to spit death at the first man to 
enter? Grizzly Gallagher did not know. 
But he was the leader, and it was his place to 
enter first. With a sudden twist of the 
handle he opened the door and, gun in hand, 
hurled himself into the cabin. 

It was vacant. 

“We're too late,’ said one of the posse. 
“He’s skinned out, wife and all. Must have 
gone in an almighty big hurry to have 
dropped all that silver money.” 

“Looks like it,’ admitted Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Waal, we can’t do any good stand- 
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ing around here. One of you boys had better 
stay and pick up all that money. The rest of 
us will take a sashay up the gulch and talk 
to Silas Cain. He’s working over the old 
Carson diggings; claims that old man Car- 
son didn’t get all the gold out of that thar 
pocket.” 

Silas Cain was standing up to his knees in 
the creek, twirling a gold pan, when the posse 
arrived. He looked up with a show of anger 
at Grizzly Gallagher.” 

“Durn you,” he snarled out, “had to go 
and spill the beans, after all, didn’t you? I 
might have known you’d start a stampede.”’ 

“Stampede nothing!” retorted one of the 
posse. ‘Sam Sublette has robbed the bank 
of six thousand dollars. Seen anything of 
him?” 

“T ain’t been off my claim since Grizzly 
was here yesterday morning,” replied Silas 
Cain. “But I ain’t surprised any.” Then he 
turned on Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Didn’t I tell you that Sam Sublette 
meant no good by coming back where he 
ain’t wanted? That’s what comes of letting 
an ex-convict settle down among us. Know- 
ing the hills as he does, I’ll bet he and that 
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precious wife of his are clear across the 
divide by now. You boys will have a high 
old time catching them.” 

“Likely we will, Silas,’ drawled out 
Grizzly Gallagher, “‘but jest suppose you 
leave Sam’s wife out of this.”’ 

“Got any objections to me tryin’ out a pan 
of dirt, Silas?” asked one of the posse, eying 
hungrily the dripping red gravel trickling 
down the side of the excavation. 

“So that’s what you are, a bunch of claim 
jumpers,” snarled out Silas Cain. “You 
keep out of there, you ” But quickly as 
his gun came up, he was not quick enough, 
for it flew from his hand to the crashing ac- 
companiment of Grizzly Gallagher’s forty- 
five Colt. 

“T swan!” exclaimed the old trapper. “I 
most sartinly do!’ And over the blue barrel 
of his forty-five he ordered Silas Cain to 
“keep ’em up.” 

Then Grizzly Gallagher turned to the man 
who had wished to sample a pan of the red 
gravel. “Go ahead and try her out, Tom,” 
he said. “I got a notion you’ll soon strike 


color.” 
“T’ll get you for this, you claim jumper,” 
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snarled out Silas Cain. ‘You've done broke 
my wrist.” 

“Jest numbed by the impact of the slug on 
the barrel of your gun, son,” corrected 
Grizzly Gallagher. “Instead of cussing me, 
you ought to thank me for keeping you from 
being hung. As it is, you’ll probably get off 
with twenty years in the penitentiary.” 

“You mean he robbed the bank, Grizzly?” 
asked one of the posse doubtfully. 

“Dig a little deeper, Tom,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher to the man with the shovel. “I 
reckon you'll strike the richest pocket as ever 
was struck on Carson’s Luck.” 

Grizzly Gallagher was right, for beneath 
a foot of sticky red gravel they found a 
canvas sack containing nearly all the money 
which had been stolen from the bank. 

“Vlly-becdurneds it) i. canssee show you 
figured it all out, Grizzly,” remarked one of 
the posse as they marched the manacled Silas 
Cain down to the launch. “Or was it just a 
lucky guess?” 

“Some folks would call it luck, son,” re- 
plied the old trapper, “‘and others might call 
it woodcraft. But I reckon it was jest a little 
of each. You see, I knew there wasn’t any 
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gold left in the pocket on Carson’s Luck; 
for I used to be partners with old man Carson 
when we were both young. So I knew that 
the claim had been salted. Then, when I 
saw red mud on the floor of the bank, I knew 
it had come from the old diggings, and— 
well, you see, Silas here told me he was work- 
ing ’em.” 

“Heck!” snarled out Silas Cain. ‘That 
ain’t no evidence. How do you know Sam 
Sublette didn’t cache the loot there?” 

“Waal, Silas,” drawled out Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “he couldn’t have cached it thar very 
well, for on my way back from Cashaway 
Creek with the check I had forgotten, I met 
Sam Sublette and his wife. They were on 
their way to my cabin to pay mea visit. So 
I told ’em to wait thar until I got back. 
They were thar at the time the robbery took 
place and likely they’re waiting thar yet. 
For Sam and I are going to trap together 
this coming winter, and his wife and her 
little dog in the blue overcoat are going to 
do the cooking.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LAKE MONSTER 


AWN and Grizzly Gallagher arrived 
together at  Lake-where-the-wind- 
never-blows, but already a thin curl 

of pine-scented smoke was arising from the 
stovepipe of Teddy Blaine’s cabin, in front 
of which Teddy was splitting wood. 

“Kinda nippy this morning, son,’ was 
Grizzly Gallagher’s greeting. “You ought 
to grow some whiskers to keep the cold out 
this coming winter.” 

“T was thinking about it,’ acknowledged 
Teddy as he rubbed his tingling ears with 
mittened hands, “but Hattie says that if I let 
my whiskers grow she’ll sure enough bob her 
hairs 

“Tf Ud married a girl like Hattie,” said 
Grizzly, “I’d have been nicknamed ‘Bald 
Face’ instead of ‘Grizzly.’ For I couldn’t 
ever have abided a bobbed-haired wife.” 

“Did you hear the news as you came 
through McCall?” asked Teddy. 


“Didn't hit McCall this trip,’ replied 
70 
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Grizzly Gallagher. “I wanted to look for 
fur signs, so I came over by way of Bear 
Valley and the Deadwood Divide.” 

Teddy whanged his ax into a stump where 
it stuck with quivering helve. 

“Hattie and I saw a monster over at Roose- 
velt Lake,’ he announced. ‘“‘Come in the 
house and I’1l tell you about it while we’re 
eating.” 

“’Tis all pink and white you are, Hattie,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher to Teddy’s wife who 
was cooking breakfast, “‘and as purty as one 
of those little snow flowers that grows up 
nex’ the clouds.” 

“It’s kissing the blarney stone you’ve been, 
Grizzly Gallagher,’ returned Hattie; for 
sometimes the Irish in her came to the fore, 
“but just for the pretty words of you, I’ll be 
giving you the biggest trout in the pan.” 

‘°’Tis your mother’s daughter you are,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher, “when it comes to 
frying trout. But tell me about the monster 
that Teddy mentioned as having seen while 
you and he were off on that fishing trip to 
Roosevelt Lake.” 

“Mother says it was a banshee,” pro- 
claimed Hattie with a shudder, “but old 
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Indian Joe, the trapper, claims it to be the 
same evil spirit that caused the great land- 
slide which dammed Monumental Creek and 
submerged the mining camp of Roosevelt.” 

“It was nearly sunset,’ said Teddy. 
“Hattie and I had had pretty good luck with 
the big lake trout, and thinking we had 
caught enough, we returned to our camp on 
the mountain. About dusk we needed a 
bucket of water, so we went after it together.” 

“Scared of the dark,” asked Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “‘or just spooning?” 

“Shut up, you old reprobate,” commanded 
Teddy. ‘As I was saying, we were together, 
and we carried the bucket between us, each 
holding on to the bale.” 

“Seems to me,’ mused the old trapper, 
“there was a party named Jack and Jill who 
did the same thing.” 

“You tell him the rest, Hattie,’ said 
Teddy. “The old sinner will believe you.” 

“After we'd filled the bucket,” continued 
Hattie, “we started back up the hill, and the 
bucket getting heavy we set it down.” 

“And went to spooning again,” suggested 
Grizzly Gallagher wickedly. 

“And we stood looking down at the lake 
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going to sleep beneath its blanket of mist,” 
said Hattie. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T most sartinly do.” 

“Suddenly Teddy took me by the arm,” 
said Hattie, “and pointed across the lake to 
where the slide-wrecked buildings of the 
Golden Grab Mine lean over the water. And 
when I saw what he was pointing at I nearly 
screamed, for outlined against the mist was a 
huge creature taller than a man, and with an 
enormous head and one huge round eye right 
in the middle of its forehead. For a moment 
it stood there among the rotting timbers of 
the wrecked building; then the night mist 
S06 valine 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher 
again. “I most sartinly do! What had you 
been drinking, some of that liquor out of 
those old saloons that lie beneath Roosevelt 
Lake? Or was it just an overdose of moun- 
Pain aire 

“T told you he wouldn’t believe it, Hattie,” 
said Teddy. 

“Did you find any tracks?” It was the 
natural question of a trapper who had spent 
forty-odd years in the Big Hills. 
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“We didn’t get a chance to look for ’em,” 
explained Teddy. ‘We had to get out of 
there in a hurry.” 

“You don’t mean that you let the ‘monster’ 
run you out of the country,” exclaimed 
Grizzly Gallagher, “after all I’ve larned you 
about the woods!” 

“We didn’t have any choice,” explained 
Teddy, “for when we returned to our camp 
we found everything gone—grub, cooking 
pots, bedding, guns, and fishing tackle. All 
gone.” 

“Teddy was down on his knees looking 
for tracks,” said Hattie, “but it was so nearly 
dark that he couldn’t find any. Then sud- 
denly from out of the mist that covered the 
lake there came an awful laugh. It didn’t 
sound human. So I said: ‘ Let’s go.’”’ 

“We walked all that night through the 
dark woods,” said Teddy, “and we're not 
going back to Roosevelt Lake.” 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“IT most sartinly do!’ And into his keen 
blue eyes came a look such as few had seen, 
a look such as had never been seen since the 
time, forty-odd years before, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher had shot his first bear. It was a look 
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of anticipation, a look which meant that 
again Grizzly Gallagher had found in the 
Big Hills something to interest him—a 
mystery which might tax even his master 
woodcraft to solve. 

“Teddy,” he said, “‘you’ll be packing up 
after breakfast. First we'll take Hattie into 
McCall and leave her with her mother. 
Then you and I are going to make a try at 
catching the monster you claim to have seen 
at Roosevelt Lake.” 

“It’s the judgment of you that’s poor, 
Grizzly Gallagher,” said Hattie, “if you 
think I’m going to stay with my mother 
while you take Teddy gallivanting among 
the hills. You'll either take me along with 
you on your monster-hunting trip or it’s 
Teddy that will be staying with me at Lake- 
where-the-wind-never-blows.”’ 

“IT swan!” exclaimed the old trapper in 
amazement. “I most sartinly do! I thought 
you said you were afraid to go back.” 

“Not when Grizzly Gallagher is along,” 
answered the girl roguishly. 

“Who’s been kissing the blarney stone 
now?” asked Grizzly Gallagher as he rose 
from the table and filled his pipe. 
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“Tf so be we're going in by way of Mc- 
Call,” said Hattie, “I’d like to drop in and 
talk with mother for a while, for ’tis not 
often I get an opportunity to see her.” 

‘“There’ll be an hour or so to spare,” stated 
Grizzly Gallagher, ‘while Teddy and I are 
buying supplies and loading up the pack 
horses. One of us will call in and get you 
as soon as we are ready to start.” 


“Ain’t you starting to trap kinda early 
this season, Grizzly?” inquired Sol York, 
the storekeeper, as he took down Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s order for enough supplies to run a 
month. 

“Trapping?” repeated Grizzly Gallagher. 
“We ain’t going trapping. We're going 
monster hunting.” 

a a kvbavee 

Grizzly Gallagher told about the monster 
which Teddy and his wife claimed to have 
seen at Roosevelt Lake. 

“Haw, haw!” guffawed the storekeeper. 
He turned to a heavily built, slouchy-appear- 
ing character who had entered the store and 
was helping himself to a dill pickle from an 
open keg. 
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“What do you know about that, Scroeger ?”’ 
he demanded. ‘Teddy Blaine and his kid 
wife claim they saw a one-eyed monster come 
out of Roosevelt Lake.” 

The man addressed as “Scroeger” wiped 
his stubbly lips with the back of a hairy 
hand. 

“Sure,” he said, “there are monsters in 
Roosevelt Lake. I seen one myself; had a 
body like a great ape, a face like a child, and 
long black hair that floated out on top of the 
water. It was sittin’ on the side of Thunder 
Mountain eating a raw fish.” 

“Must have had mighty long hair,” ob- 
served Grizzly Gallagher. 

“It was long hair,’ asserted Scroeger 
solemnly. “It was the longest hair I ever 
seen.” 

“What had you been drinking?” asked 
Grizzly Gallagher. 

Scroeger’s hand slid to his hip pocket and 
came forth holding a bottle. “I can get you 
a quart of it for twelve dollars, Grizzly,” 
he said. 

“T ain’t aiming to see your kind of mon- 
sters yet,” returned Grizzly Gallagher. 
“You can keep your moonshine liquor,” 
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“Moonshine!” repeated Scroeger. “Moon- 
shine nothing. That’s a quart of the good 
old redeye that made this country famous.” 

Grizzly Gallagher took the proffered bottle 
and examined the label. “I swan!” he ex- 
claimed. “I most sartinly do! I ain’t seen 
a bottle of that for many a year. Where 
did you get it?” 

“T didn’t say,” was the cunning answer, 
“but there’s lots more where this came from.” 

“T’m not interested in liquor,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, “either moonshine or any other 
kind. Let's hear some more about that 
monster.” 

“You stay away from Roosevelt Lake, 
Grizzly,” advised Scroeger, “or you'll likely 
get all the monsters you are looking for. Do 
you mind what happened to Mike Mori- 
arity?” 

“Drowned in Roosevelt Lake,” said 
Grizzly, “and buried on Thunder Mountain.” 

“What drowned him?” asked Scroeger. 
Then answering his own question: “He was 
pulled off his raft by something that came 
right up out of the lake.” 

“How do you know?” asked Grizzly. 

“Every one in McCall knows,” evaded 
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Scroeger, “that there are monsters in Roose- 
velt Lake?’ 

“Used to be a seaman, didn’t you?” asked 
Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Fourteen years at sea,” replied Scroeger 
with pride, “and in them days, on the old 
windjammers, a seaman was a real sailor; 
there warn’t no floating palaces them days.” 

“Seems to me I’ve heard tell that all sailors 
are superstitious,’ said Grizzly Gallagher 
thoughtfully. “Don’t purty near all of them 
believe in sea sarpints and such?” 

“T’ve seen queer things at sea,” replied 
Scroeger evasively, “but I never saw any- 
thing half so queer as the monsters of Roose- 
velt Lake. You take my advice, partner, 
and stay away from there while you’re able.” 

“Which,” said Grizzly Gallagher, “‘is just 
what I don’t aim to do.” 

Then he turned to the storekeeper. ‘Get 
those goods up as soon as you can,” he said, 
“for we'll be starting for Roosevelt Lake this 
evening.” 

Halfway down the street Grizzly Gal- 
lagher met his old friend, Sheriff Mahoney. 

“T hear you’re going to tackle the monster 
of Roosevelt Lake,” said the old sheriff. “Do 
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you believe that there really is something 
living in the lake? Something that we don’t 
know the nature of?” 

“That's what 1 aim to’ find out*~said 
Grizzly Gallagher. ‘Want to come along?” 

“T’d like to,” acknowledged the sheriff, 
“but I got my hands full just now rounding 
up bootleggers. Never saw so much red 
liquor in McCall since the country went 
Cry 

“IT swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“IT most sartinly do!” 

“And I'll be darned if I know where it’s 
coming from,” continued the sheriff. 

“Bill Scroeger been getting any freight 
lately?” asked Grizzly Gallagher irrele- 
vantly. 

“He had a couple of hundred traps come 
a few weeks ago,” said the sheriff, “but what 
has that to do with what I was talking 
about ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Grizzly Gallagher. 
“So Bill is going to trap this coming winter, 
is he? What size traps did he get?” 

“Durned if I know,” replied the sheriff. 
“They came crated, and I didn’t get to see 
‘em. I understand, though, that Bill 
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Scroeger loaded ’em on his pack horses and 
took the traps to Roosevelt Lake.” 

“IT swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“IT most sartinly do! No wonder Scroeger 
didn’t want me to go to Roosevelt Lake. He 
aims to catch them monsters himself!” 

“There might be monsters in the lake at 
that,’’ opined the sheriff. “Didn’t a bunch 
of scientific guys find a plesio-something-or- 
other down South Americay way? And 
ain’t they forever finding queer things in out- 
of-the-way places? So why not a monster in 
Roosevelt Lake?” 

“IT ain’t saying that there ain’t a monster 
in the lake,” said Grizzly Gallagher mildly. 
“T hope thar is; maybe I’1l be able to stir up 
a little excitement again.” 

“Durn your silver-tipped whiskers!” ex- 
claimed the sheriff. ‘Ain’t you ever going 
to grow old?” 

“Not so long as there remains a monster 
in Roosevelt Lake,’ was the reply. “And 
say, sheriff. Do you want to do me a little 
favor?” 

“Shoot.” 

“For one thing,” said Grizzly Gallagher, 
“T’d Jike to take a look at the bottles of moon- 
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shine you’ve confiscated. And for another 
thing—but maybe I’d better ask you that 
when we reach your office. There won't be 
so much chance of being overheard.” 

Deep in his beard Grizzly Gallagher was 
chuckling as he strode up the plank sidewalk 
to the restaurant of MHattie’s mother— 
“Lady” Malone. 

“Shure and ’tis a silver bullet you'll be 
needing to overcome the monster of Rosyvelt 
Lake, Grizzly,” warned Lady Malone, shud- 
dering. “’Tis me grandfather himself that 
was pulled down by a monsther into the 
Black Slough of Connemara.” 

“A good tale for a cold winter’s night,” 
said Grizzly, “but outside the pack train is 
waiting, and I’d be obliged to you if you’d 
so tell Hattie.” 

“It’s the monsther himself that’ll be steal- 
ing her away from you two omadhauns,” 
said Lady Malone with a sigh as she watched 
the little cavalcade depart. ‘And it’s meself 
that'll be left all alone, alone.” 


That night Grizzly Gallagher, Teddy, and 
his wife made camp at the foot of the Jug 
Handle Peaks, a vast jumble of gray moun- 
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tains, inhabited only by white mountain 
goats and the cougars that preyed upon them. 
Followed another day on the trail, with the 
horses headed toward the southeast. On the 
evening of the third day out, the little party 
came to a halt on a sort of plateau from 
which they could see, far below them, the 
deep waters of Roosevelt Lake. 

“It was right here that we were camped,” 
said Teddy, ‘“‘when we saw the monster. We 
left our camp equipment here while we went 
down to the lake after water; when we re- 
turned it was gone.” 

“Then right here is where we'll make 
camp to-night,” said Grizzly. “Give me a 
hand to unpack the horses; then we’ll leave 
Hattie here to cook supper while we take a 
look around.” 

Hattie glanced nervously into the dusk. 
“T’d rather one of you would stay with me,” 
she said. “Suppose, suppose that the monster 
really should come?” 

“I’m not going to leave her here alone, 
Grizzly,” asserted Teddy, “not after having 
our camp equipment stolen right from where 
we are now standing. If you want to go 
prowling around the lake this evening, go 
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ahead. But as for me, I’m staying with 
Patties: 

Grizzly Gallagher took his rifle from 
where he had leaned it against a tree. 
‘“Maybe you're right, son,”’ he acknowledged. 
“Not as I reck’n any harm would come to 
Hattie; but it ain’t for an old bach like me 
to tell married folks whar to head in at. I'll 
be back about the time I smell the bacon 
frying.” 

At the foot of the hill Grizzly Gallagher 
looked back over his shoulder. Teddy was 
down on his knees kindling a fire beneath the 
pines. Hattie was standing by him with one 
hand on his shoulder, and the last rays of 
the setting sun made of them a picture that 
seemed almost unreal against the gray 
granite of Thunder Mountain. 

“IT swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“TI most sartinly do! If that thar ain’t the 
purtiest pictur’ I ever saw.” 

A hush fell on the mountains as the last 
rays of sunlight dropped behind the hill; 
creeping shadows of evening turned the 
water of the lake to purple; then the silence 
was broken by a harsh, grating laugh. A 
laugh that had in it no hint of joy! 
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For a moment Grizzly Gallagher stood 
listening intently, but strangely enough no 
fear showed in his massive features. Instead 
he threw back his head and his own laugh 
rang through the woods. And it was like 
enough to the laugh he had heard to have 
been its echo. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Ha-ha-haaa, haaa-haa-haa!’ Then, noise- 
lessly as a panther, he stole down the moun- 
tain side. 

As he reached the edge of the lake he 
squatted on his haunches and once again, as 
though in challenge, his great wild laugh 
rang across the water. 

As it ceased, out of the mist-purpled water, 
a hundred yards away, there arose a rep- 
tilian-looking head speckled in black and 
white, and armed with a dagger-shaped bill 
nearly four inches in length. 

Slowly Grizzly Gallagher’s rifle came to 
his shoulder, until at last the butt cuddled 
his bearded cheek. Slowly a gnarled finger 
crooked around the trigger as the sights be- 
came aligned with the savage head. Then 
sharply, decisively the rifle spoke. 

Hurled back by the granite-buttressed 
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mountains that encompassed Roosevelt Lake, 
the sound echoed and reéchoed, to die away 
at last like the roll of distant thunder. And 
where that reptilian head had been, far out 
on the waters of the lake, there floated the 
body of a great dagger-billed loon, a loon 
without a head. 

“The bird that can dodge a bullet,” 
chuckled Grizzly Gallagher, “well, that’s 
one bullet he didn’t dodge. No wonder the 
durned thing scared the daylights out of 
Teddy and Hattie with its laugh, for that’s 
the first loon I’ve seen in this country in 
more’n twenty years.” 

Arising to his feet, Grizzly Gallagher 
slowly walked around the lake. Now and 
then he would stoop and examine the shores 
for tracks. But not a sign showed that man 
or beast had passed that way. 

“Can’t do any more to-night,” murmured 
Grizzly Gallagher, “so I guess I’ll be getting 
back to camp.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher turned his back, a 
hundred feet from shore, a huge round head 
emerged from the water; a head from the 
top of which there gleamed a weird yellow 
light. 
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For a moment the great head remained 
motionless; then, as quietly as it had ap- 
peared, so quietly did it sink. 

Perhaps it was the sixth sense which most 
woodsmen possess, that caused Grizzly Gal- 
lagher at that moment to turn his head. 

“T swan!” he exclaimed. “I most sartinly 
do!’ For on the quiet surface of Roosevelt 
Lake wide rings were spreading where the 
head of the monster had sunk. 

Yellow moonbeams were playing tag with 
black shadows as Grizzly Gallagher retraced 
his way up the mountain. But it was in vain 
he sniffed hungrily for the aroma of coffee 
and the smell of frying bacon. 

“Now I wonder,” he mused, “if those two 
young hearts have gone to spooning and for- 
gotten to cook supper!’ And he raised his 
great voice in a woodsman’s “Halloo!” 

“Whoo,” inquired a horned owl, “are 
yoo?” But no answer came from the camp. 

Feeling strangely uneasy, and tense with 
a fear he could not name, Grizzly Gallagher 
at last reached the clearing, where on the 
plateau he had left Hattie and Teddy. Then, 
as he gazed around, an unaccustomed oath 
left the lips of the old woodsman, for Hattie 
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was gone, and Teddy lay face downward on 
the ground with arms outspread. 

At first Grizzly Gallagher thought the boy 
was dead, but he was only stunned, and the 
old trapper soon brought him to, by dashing 
cold water in his face. 

“Where’s Hattie?’ were Teddy’s first 
words. 

Grizzly Gallagher explained that he had 
only just returned. 

“T was kneeling by one of the packs,” said 
Teddy, “and Hattie was stooping over the 
fire. Suddenly something crashed down on 
my head. The next thing I knew you were 
bending over me.” He felt gingerly of a 
large lump just above his temple. “It’s lucky 
for me that I’ve got a pretty hard skull.” 

“Somebody or something,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher quietly, “has spirited Hattie away, 
and it’s up to us to find her.” 

Still partly dazed by the blow he had re- 
ceived, Teddy stared uncomprehendingly. 

“Hattie, my Hattie gone!’’ he exclaimed. 
Then he staggered to his feet and dropped 
his hand to his belt where he fumbled un- 
certainly for the gun he expected to find. 
But belt and gun had vanished. 
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“Let’s go,” said Teddy, ‘“‘we’ve got to— 
got to find—her.” Then he crumpled to the 
ground at Grizzly Gallagher’s feet. 

Strong coffee revived him, and all that 
night he and Grizzly Gallagher sat eating 
their hearts out by a flickering camp fire. 
For as Grizzly Gallagher said, they could 
do nothing until daylight. 

Tracks left by great shoes they found when 
daylight sifted through the pines; deep 
tracks, such as might have been left by a 
heavily burdened man—perhaps a man who 
had been carrying a girl in his arms. Fora 
mile Grizzly Gallagher followed those 
tracks; then abruptly they ceased at the edge 
of a bald granite slide near the wrecked 
buildings of the deserted Golden Grab 
mine. 

“TI swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“TI most sartinly do! Whoever it was that 
kidnaped Hattie, has hidden her away in 
the abandoned workings of the Golden Grab 
Mine.” 

Teddy looked into the pellucid depths of 
Roosevelt Lake where faintly he could dis- 
cern the outline of some of the submerged 
buildings. Then he shook his head. 
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“No,” he objected, “the workings of the 
Golden Grab have been flooded by the rising 
waters. I don’t think there is any one in 
the mine.” 

“Son,” and Grizzly Gallagher laid a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, “in the days when 
Thunder Mountain was booming, I worked 
for a spell in the Golden Grab. True it is 
that the damming of Monumental Creek 
flooded part of the mine, but only the lower 
levels. The upper levels will still be dry. 
ets. 200) 

From a pocket Grizzly Gallagher took a 
small brass miner’s cap lamp. “It’s the one 
I used when I was a miner,” he said, and, 
unscrewing the tank cap, he filled the tank 
with water. Then as he snapped the auto- 
matic lighter, from the burner of the lamp, 
there burst a pencil of white flame. 

Through tunnels, dank with the smell of 
rotting timbers, Teddy followed Grizzly 
Gallagher, and every once in a while they 
would have to clamber over a fall of rock 
which had dropped when the roof timbers 
had given way beneath the weight of the 
ground. 

“TI don’t understand it,” muttered the old 
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trapper once. “I had most sartinly expected 
to find this tunnel cleared out, but if he ain’t 
using this tunnel, how in Halifax does he 
get in and out?” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
Teddy in amazement. “It’s Hattie we’re 
looking for, isn’t it?” 

“It most sartinly is,” agreed Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “Hattie and the monster of Roose- 
velt Lake.” 

“You believe then that it was the monster 
that kidnaped Hattie?’ asked Teddy. “But 
why? What makes you think that?” 

“Because, son,’ said Grizzly Gallagher, 
“he’s trying to scare people away from the 
lake.” 

Grizzly Gallagher swept the tunnel with 
the light of his lamp as he spoke. Then 
Teddy gave a cry, and stooping, picked from 
the muddy ground a tiny square of white. 

“Hattie’s handkerchief!” he cried. ‘“She’s 
been here.”’ 

Impulsively he took a step forward as 
though he expected to rush into the arms of 
his wife; but Grizzly Gallagher’s huge hand 
closed on his collar and jerked him back- 
ward. 
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“Easy, son; go easy,” warned the old 
trapper, “or you'll fall down.” 

And still holding on to Teddy, Grizzly 
Gallagher flashed his light at the top of a 
ladder which projected from a yawning hole 
a little to one side of the tunnel. 

“It’s a winze,’ explained Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “‘an underground shaft leading to 
the lower levels of the mine.” 

Then handing Teddy his rifle, Grizzly 
Gallagher took hold of the top of the ladder 
and tested it carefully. It was solid and 
immovable. 

Down, down, down into the heart of the 
mountain Teddy followed Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. Suddenly the old trapper gave a 
warning cry, 

“Better hold your horses a moment, Teddy. 
Seems like we've reached the end of the 
ladder.” 

As he spoke, a few feet below them a light 
gleamed out of the dark, and they heard 
Hattie’s voice. 

The next instant Teddy followed Grizzly 
Gallagher as he dropped. And, bound hand 
and foot, they found Teddy’s wife. 

“TI knew you'd find me,” said Hattie as 
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Teddy clasped her in his arms, “but I was 
wondering whether you’d be in time.” 

“I swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, 
as he flashed his light around the place where 
they stood. “I most sartinly do! This is one 
of the hoisting stations of the Golden Grab.” 

From floor to roof, piled against the walls 
of the hoisting station, were kegs, demijohns, 
and bottles of liquor of all kinds. 

“But how in the devil do they get it out 
of here?’ asked Teddy, “for they surely 
don’t carry all that stuff up the ladder we 
just came down.” 

“This is just a storage place,” explained 
Hattie. “Bill Scroeger is rifling the sub- 
merged saloons of Roosevelt Lake. Once a 
_ week Sol York, the storekeeper, sends in a 

pack train which meets him at the lake and 
takes a load of liquor into McCall.” 

“Who’s running the pack train?” asked 
Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Old Indian Joe, the trapper,” explained 
Hattie. “Bill Scroeger was going to keep 
me here until all the liquor had been sal- 
vaged, and you and Teddy would have 
simply disappeared—killed by the monster 
of Roosevelt Lake.” 
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“But the liquor?” asked Teddy. “If they 
don’t take it out through the mine, how < 

Hattie led the way intoa tunnel that sloped 
downward from the hoisting station. A hun- 
dred yards from the station she stopped and 
flashed her light ahead on a sheet of black 
water that at a little distance completely 
filled the tunnel. 

“That’s the way they bring the liquor into 
their storage place,” she said, “and that’s the 
way they take it out to meet the pack train 
that comes each week to the lake.” 

“But it’s full of water,” objected Teddy. 

“IT swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T most sartinly do!” 

Suddenly far down the tunnel the water 
was strangely agitated and in little waves 
began to surge against their feet. 

“He’s coming now!” cried Hattie. ‘‘What 
shall we do?” 

Teddy looked undecided, but Grizzly Gal- 
lagher dropped on one knee and raised his 
rifle. For out of the black water of the in- 
undated mine, there gleamed a weird yellow 
light. It was followed by a huge round head 
in the face of which was a great glass disk, 
from which the water dripped. 
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_ It was a man in a diving suit, and in each 
hand he carried a net bag loaded with bottles 
of redeye liquor. 

Up to his waist in water he stood, then 
slowly he stooped and laid the bottles care- 
fully in the shallow water at his feet. 

Unaware that behind his helmet the diver 
would be unable to hear, Grizzly Gallagher 
spoke. And the words he said were: 

“Hands up, Bill Scroeger, I’ve got you 
kivered.” 

Perhaps in the semidarkness of the mine, 
the diver could not plainly discern the rifle 
in the hands of Grizzly Gallagher. At all 
events he turned as if to make his way back 
to the submerged saloons. And as he turned 
his back he exposed the air hose connected 
with his helmet. 

Magnified by the confining walls of the 
mine, the sound of Grizzly Gallagher’s rifle 
roared through the tunnel. And the lights 
went out—all but the small electric lamp 
fast to the diver’s helmet. 

And a few bubbles of air broke the surface 
of the water, as, severed by Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s shot, the air hose trailed away into 
the dark. 
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Knowing little of diving suits, it took 
Grizzly Gallagher and Teddy so long to 
remove the helmet, that Bill Scroeger was 
unconscious when at last they got it off. 
When he came to, he found himself propped 
against the wall of the station. And on his 
wrists were the handcuffs Grizzly Gallagher 
had obtained from Sheriff Mahoney. 

“You made two big mistakes, Bill,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher, “when you made a mon- 
ster out of yourself. One was in showing me 
that bottle of redeye; for you see I knew that 
the only place that brand of liquor was 
handled was in Dutch Jake’s saloon before 
the big slide dammed Monumental Creek; 
your other mistake was in telling me that 
once you’d been a sailor.” 

“You’ve got the goods on me,” acknowl- 
edged Bill Scroeger with a scowl, “but In- 
dian Joe will get you before you leave this 
mine.” 

“IT think you’re mistaken, son,’ observed 
Grizzly Gallagher quietly, as he raised his 
rifle. “Your pardner must have got scared 
when that thar air line busted, for he’s 
coming down the ladder,” 


CHAPTER V 
ISQUAH 


TANDING at the edge of the clearing 
S that surrounded Grizzly Gallagher’s 
cabin at the head of Cashaway Creek, 
Isquah, the grizzly bear, lowered his head to 
the ground and listened as only a bear can 
listen. 

Drip, drip, drip; the raindrops spattered 
around him; otherwise the dusky quiet of 
*he woods was broken by no sound. 

Isquah, the grizzly, raised his head and 
his nostrils flared wide as he snuffed the 
musky odor of a predatory fox; then it 
passed and was gone, leaving behind it only 
the woodland perfumes. 

The great bear lowered his massive head 
and shambled forward with an ambling, 
flat-footed gait. A few feet from the door 
of the cabin he stopped and sniffed again. 
But five days and nights of rain and Chinook 
wind had obliterated all scent and sign of 
Grizzly Gallagher, who had gone to Boise 
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Still, thought Isquah, the grizzly, perhaps 
the strange log structure was a bear pen such 
as had been the death of one of his sons; per- 
haps—but Isquah couldn’t concentrate on 
anything very long. He preferred action. 
Rearing up on his hind feet until his great 
silver-tipped head with its little black pig- 
gish eyes was above the top of the door jamb, 
the great bear let himself fall forward 
against the door. It was a good door, a 
strong door built of hewn spruce slabs four 
inches in thickness; but it fell inward under 
the crushing weight of Isquah’s eight hun- 
dred pounds. 

There was a small keg of black molasses 
in the cabin; it was the first thing that inter- 
ested Isquah, the grizzly. With one blow of 
a massive paw he drove in the head of the 
keg, leaving the inside edge fringed with a 
row of sharp nails. When the big bear had 
sucked up the first few mouthfuls of the 
sweet syrup, and pushed his muzzle deeper 
into the keg, the nails stuck in his jaws and 
caused him to emit a strangled growl of pain 
as with a mighty smash he shattered the 
stout wooden keg. For a few minutes after 
that he stood licking the sticky fragments of 
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wood; then he turned his attention to a sack 
of flour. As the white dust arose from the 
ripped sack, Isquah plunged his face into the 
flour, and it stuck to the molasses on his jowls 
and worked its way into his nose until it 
tickled his olfactory nerves to such an extent 
that it caused him to emit a mighty sneeze. 


On his way back to his cabin, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher heard that strange sound. Shifting 
his rifle from his shoulder to be ready for 
instant action, the old woodsman stopped in 
his tracks and removed his otterskin cap 
from his head that he might listen the better. 

“I swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“TI most sartinly do. That sounds powerful 
like a b’ar.”’ 

Passing the old woodsman, the evening 
breeze caught up his scent and hurried into 
the cabin and breathed lightly across the 
nostrils of Isquah, the grizzly. 

Hrummph, hrr-rrumph! IUsquah’s silver- 
gray hackles arose in a ridge upon his 
mighty shoulders and his little black eyes 
blazed with a reddish light as for an instant 
he thought of fighting. Then—was it the 
memory of a bullet from a high-powered rifle 
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that once had seared his shoulder?—he 
turned, shuffled out of the wrecked interior 
of the cabin, and became part of the night. 

Up the trail which leads over the head of 
Cashaway Creek shambled the grizzly; up- 
ward, until he reached a narrow defile be- 
tween the rock walls of which the trail leads 
over the summit of Gray Dog Mountain. 
There, with his great bulk almost filling the 
space between the walls, the big grizzly 
stopped and listened, and as he listened the 
silver-gray hackles on his mighty shoulders 
arose again in a stiff ridge, for plainly 
audible to him came the sound of paws pad- 
ding lightly over the granite. 

Mighty and motionless, like the granite 
above and round him the great bear stood, 
while a shaft of moonlight crept between the 
scudding clouds and looked down on him 
and on a lithe, long-bodied, reddish-furred 
cougar that came slinking around a bend in 
the trail. 

“Hrr-umph!’ growled Isquah. 

At that dreaded sound the great cat 
stopped and crouched. With white claws 
tightly gripping the bare granite, he laid his 
ears back and snarled, as with lambent flames 
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dancing in the green depths of his slitted 
eyes, he surveyed Isquah. 

Motionless as two gladiators, the kings of 
the big woods stood in the narrow trail. A 
great horned owl floated past them, but they 
lifted not their heads in response to his chal- 
lenge: “Whoo, whoo—are—you?”’ 

The grizzly growled deep in his throat; 
then he took a step forward, just one little 
step; but as he did so, the red cougar inched 
back. Back, back, back; then the. gray 
granite thrust out a friendly shoulder to 
receive the hundred and forty pounds of cat 
cowardice that hurtled through the air. 
Spitting defiance from that safe place eight 
feet above the bear, and ominously lashing 
the black tip of his thirty-inch tail, the big 
cougar watched the grizzly pass by. 

The hackles subsided on Isquah’s shoulders 
and his growls gave way to a mumble of 
content as without any definite point in view 
he kept on his way. A mile he traveled up 
the trail, then another mile brought him to 
the summit of Gray Dog Mountain. 

The rain had ceased and a gibbous moon 
threw into faint relief the distant peaks of 
the Saw-tooth Range, their higher summits 
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still capped with snow, twenty miles away. 
Two thousand feet below the grizzly lay a 
great basin, from the center of which the 
water of Lake-where-the-wind-never-blows 
glimmered like a milky opal through the 
gauzy night mist. And there drifted up to 
Isquah’s hearing the tzwhle-tenkle of a bell. 

Not at the distant snow-capped peaks did 
Isquah look, nor at the lake so far below; 
nor gave he any heed to the tinkle of the bell. 
With head down, little black eyes gleaming 
with sudden interest and nostrils flaring 
wide, he was snuffing at a smear of red on 
the trail. 

It was not a very large spot, in fact a 
silver quarter might have covered it, but it 
spoke to Isquah of something that had been 
recently attacked, wounded, or perhaps 
killed. It was a smear of fresh blood left 
by the paw of a cougar that had killed. 

Had Isquah been human he might have 
connected the cougar he had met with that 
crimson stain; but being what he was, the 
very fact that the spot was there tended to 
erase from his mind any lingering memory 
of the big cat. Sufficient was it to the grizzly 
that the scent was new enough to merit in- 
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vestigation in that it hinted of meat that 
was fresh. 

The grizzly found more red stains, as 
without any outward show of hurry his 
shambling gait ate up the two miles of trail 
that wound its way down the side of Gray 
Dog Mountain to Lake-where-the-wind- 
never-blows. 

At the edge of the lake Isquah paused; 
half concealed by a growth of sedge which 
raised green spears above the shallows, he 
paused and raised his head and sniffed, for, 
driving down on the night breeze, from the 
head of the lake came a legion of odors; 
scent of hay, tang of worn leather, odor of 
chickens, cattle, horses—and man. 

It was the last scent which hinted to Isquah 
of a danger to which he could not remain 
indifferent; for on his shoulder he would 
carry all his life the mark of a bullet from 
the rifle of the homesteader at the head of 
the lake. 

Never would Isquah forget this result of 
the promptings of curiosity which had led 
him to the homestead when Teddy Blaine 
first had settled at the lake. Perhaps in a 
dim way, sometimes he wondered just why 
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the man should have sought his life, when 
one morning, dripping from a bath, he stood 
among the weedy shallows. But Isquah’s 
days were made up of events too strenuous 
to afford him much time for retrospection; 
so he took the only recourse he had; he stayed 
away from the homestead at Lake-where-the- 
wind-never-blows. 

Now he was back. Lured on by a crimson 
trail, he had come back to the place where 
man had wounded him. He knew he must 
be very cautious, and very careful not to let 
dawn find him within reach of the stick that 
hurled death from afar; but just the same he 
was bound to follow that crimson trail to its 
end. 

From the edge of the black pines Isquah 
surveyed the little log house and the big barn 
upon the roof of which, in the moonlight, a 
great owl stood turning its head from side 
to side as with round, wise eyes it watched 
for a mouse to scurry across the corral below. 

Straight to that corral the crimson trail 
led the grizzly. Somewhere in a_ back 
pasture the cow bell tinkled again; from 
a distance came the soft whinny of a 
mare; then as Isquah reared up against 
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the fence of the corral, a rooster stridently 
crowed. 

The rail fence broke and crashed inward 
beneath the grizzly’s enormous weight, but 
he did not pause. Straight ahead he sham- 
bled to where a few feet from the fence there 
lay the body of a colt; a colt that had been 
white and pretty and full of grace until a 
few hours ago when a hundred and forty 
pounds of cougar had hurtled over the corral 
fence and landed on its back. 

Isquah could not know that the colt had 
been a trifle too heavy for the cougar to carry 
over the fence. Certainly it was not too 
heavy for the great bear, for when just after 
dawn, the homesteader came, the corral was 
empty. And in the soft dirt the fourteen- 
inch tracks of the giant grizzly had com- 
pletely obliterated the saucerlike imprints of 
the real killer’s pads. 

Teddy Blaine was not a demonstrative 
man; few mountaineers are, but his language 
was not good to hear when he saw the broken 
fence with white hairs still clinging to the 
rails where Isquah had dragged across them 
the body of the colt, and when later the home- 
steader returned to the house with two 
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buckets of foaming milk, his wife knew by 
his expression that something was wrong. 

‘What's happened, dear?” she asked. 

“Matter enough, Hattie; a bear has car- 
ried off the white colt.” 

“Not my little Snowflake?” Tears welled 
into his wife’s eyes at the thought of it. “Are 
you sure, Teddy?” 

“Tracks fourteen inches long or so all 
over the corral,’ muttered Teddy Blaine. 
“Must have been that big silver-tip I shot at 
a year ago. Don’t you wish now that you 
had not knocked my arm to one side and 
made me miss him?” 

“TI don’t,” snapped out his wife, “for I 
don’t believe it was a bear did the killing. 
You come right out to the corral before you 
get a bite of breakfast, and show me his 
tracks.” 

“Well, now do you believe it, Hattie?” 
asked her husband as they stood looking 
down at the great imprints in the wet floor 
of the corral. 

“It looks as though you are right,” ac- 
knowledged his wife, “but ” clambering 
over the broken fence she studied the ground 
on the other side. Suddenly she stooped and 
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lifted to one side a broken rail and pointed 
to the imprint of a great round pad which 
had lain partly concealed. 

“What did I tell you, Teddy?” she 
triumphed. 

Teddy Blaine’s eyes widened at what he 
saw; then his face grew grim. 

“Guess you win, as usual,” said he. 
“That’s the track of a big cougar. Just the 
same, a bear was here last night and I guess 
we'll have to hunt ’em both down if we aim 
to raise stock.” 

“Teddy,” said his wife, and she placed a 
hand on his arm, “come in and eat your 
breakfast. Then you go right over and get 
Grizzly Gallagher.” 

“Guess I saved Teddy the trip,” said a 
voice behind them. “That thar b’ar wrecked 
my cabin while I was away—or, if it wasn’t 
him, it must have been his brother. How 
about borryin’ a bite of breakfast?” 

“Just a minute, Grizzly,” said Hattie as 
she pointed out the track of the cougar. “I 
don’t think it was the bear that killed my 
little white colt, for here beneath this rail I 
found a cougar’s track. You'll help us to 
get the cougar, won’t you?” 
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“Help “you, Hattie? : Waal, 1 reck’n 
there’ll be no trouble about that,” replied 
Grizzly Gallagher. ‘But I guess we’ll need 
a dog to track him down, so after eating I’ll 
run in to McCall and borry Bob, the Aire- 
dale, from your mother. He understands 
tracking down the big cats.” 

As the three of them turned toward the 
house, Hattie chanced to look across the lake. 
“My goodness!” she cried. “Grizzly, Teddy, 
quick; there he is just entering the timber!” 

As though he heard the voices, Isquah, the 
grizzly, paused and looked back; then shak- 
ing his great head in a solemn way, he dis- 
appeared among the trees as the echo of the 
report from Grizzly Gallagher’s rifle rolled 
from rim to rim. 

A white spot appeared on a six-inch black 
pine behind Isquah, as a conical, steel- 
jacketed bullet tore through, and a fleck of 
silver-gray hair was cut from his side as the 
missile sped on its way. Isquah turned his 
head and bit savagely at his stinging side, 
then he broke into a lumbering gallop; for 
something told him that it would do him no 
good to fight just then. 

For two hours the great bear traveled up 
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the side of Gray Dog Mountain without 
stopping; then, reaching a place where a 
sunny ledge of granite projected from the 
face of a cliff, he ascended a narrow trail 
which gave access to the ledge, and, lying 
down upon it, laid his great head on his 
mighty paws, and with nose pointed into the 
wind, dropped into a doze. 

An hour passed and another. A yellow- 
bellied sap-sucker crept up the bole of a pine 
beneath the ledge upon which Isquah dozed. 
A pair of dusky grouse passed within a few 
feet of him as they picked gravel from a 
crevice, but he did not heed them; a rock 
clattered downward beneath the disturbing 
hoof of a passing deer; but Isquah, the 
grizzly, did not open his eyes. There was 
nothing of danger there. 

Suddenly the great bear’s nose wrinkled, 
wrinkled very slightly; then his eyes opened. 
He did not move, but that he was irritated 
was advertised by the rising of the hackles 
on his huge shoulders. 

Quietly he lay with his nose just over the 
rim of the ledge and his tiny black eyes 
fixed on the forest floor twenty feet below 
him; and as he watched, slinking belly down 
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over the brown carpet of pine needles came 
the big cougar of Gray Dog Mountain. En- 
tirely unaware of the presence of the grizzly, 
the big cat was trailing the deer which had 
passed. 

Isquah knew that, for well was he ac- 
quainted with the habits of cougars. A 
good-humored grin crossed the grizzly’s 
face as, motionless, he watched the passing of 
the killer, and partly out of pure devilment, 
partly out of the curiosity which is inherent 
in most bears, he himself determined to take 
a hand in the cougar’s game. Noiseless, like 
the fall of a leaf, were the grizzly’s footsteps 
as he clambered down from his vantage point 
and silentiy followed on the trail of the 
killer. 

A mile he lumbered along and a half mile 
farther. Then a ery of pain rang out 
through the silent woods; followed a snarl 
and the sound of a falling body. Isquah 
broke into a clumsy trot that in no time 
brought him to the edge of a parklike space 
at one side of which, beneath a huge pine 
tree the cougar stood over the body of a deer. 

Lashing his tail, the cougar stood there 
exulting in his kill. Crimson was on his 
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massive jowls, his paws were stained with 
red; and the sunlight flickered in and out of 
his slitted eyes in flashes of cruel green. He 
was not hungry; killer that he was, he had 
killed purely for the joy of it. A few tidbits 
to help thicken those rippling muscles on his 
shoulders and he would find another deer to 
trail. 

“Hrr-umph, hrr-umph,’ said the grizzly, 
and the cougar turned his head. 

“Again, you again?” he snarled. ‘Think 
you can run me away from my own kill? 
Get out of here, go back where you belong 
before I rip you to rrr-ibbons!” 

“Hrr-umph,’ growled Isquah, and ‘he took 
two steps forward, wagging his head in a 
ponderous way. 

Crouched on the body of his victim, the 
big cougar refused to move. By all the laws 
of the Big Woods he thought himself en- 
titled to his kill. Even though he could not 
then eat one-tenth of it, the deer was his 
property. He would defend it against all 
comers. “Arrr-gh!”’ 

“Bluff,” growled Isquah, “but it won’t 
work with me,” and, regardless of the volley 
of cat curses which the cougar hurled at him, 
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warily the grizzly lumbered toward the deer 
upon which the big cat crouched now with 
ears laid back to his round skull, gleaming 
eyes and lashing tail. 

Six feet from the cougar, Isquah arose on 
his hind feet until his bushel-sized head was 
eight feet above the ground. With his 
massive forepaws hanging loosely against 
his broad chest and his lips wrinkled back 
trom his age-yellowed fangs, he trundled 
forward. 

Then casting all discretion to the winds, 
the cougar sprang. With all ten of his claws 
shining like white steel scimitars from the 
pads of his tawny forearms, he sprang 
straight for Isquah’s throat. Slashing to the 
right and to the left, he swerved in his spring 
and passed. 

With his right cheek raked to the bone by 
the curved white claws of the big cat, Isquah 
swung an arm in a cuff which would have 
broken the back of an ox, but all it did was 
to bob the tail of the passing cougar so that 
he carried only six inches of it with him as 
he fled to the sanctuary of the trees. 

Shaking one massive paw, Isquah disen- 
gaged from his claws the rest of the cougar’s 
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tail and for a moment stood gazing at it and 
wagging his head. 

Isquah ate then. Not with the ferocious 
hunger of a cougar nor of a dog did he wolf 
his meal down, but more like an epicure who 
really appreciated the delicate flavor of each 
luscious mouthful of the tender juicy 
venison. 

High noon found Isquah lying in a mud 
wallow in a patch of red willow at the bot- 
tom of a cafion. Lazily he let the warmth 
soak into his being; he was full-fed and con- 
tent. For two full hours he lay there; then 
he emerged and after shaking himself like 
a great dog, he decided once more to seek his 
usual retreat among the upper heights of 
Gray Dog Mountain. 

A wild, wild country was Isquah’s home 
land; almost timberless save for a few 
stunted specimens of nut pine and scraggly 
juniper growing among the folds between 
the granite monoliths that watched over the 
destinies of Gray Dog Peak. Golden capped 
by the last rays of the sunset were those bleak 
crags when in the evening Isquah came 
home. 

Somewhere among those bleak solitudes 
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the cougar, too, had a cave where, when full- 
fed, he was wont to go and sleep away the 
hours until hunger called him to the hunting 
trail again. Often Isquah had met him; 
often they had passed with mutual growls of 
dislike; but until that day they had never 
tangled in combat, a combat which had left 
each of them with a scar which he would 
carry with him to his grave. 

It had been a wonderful day for Isquah, 
a day that had left him full-fed and con- 
tent; and with contentment there comes to the 
people of the wild a desire to sleep—perhaps 
it is then that they dream their dreams. 

All night long Isquah lay curled up ona 
granite ledge which he knew was always 
kissed by the first rays of the rising sun. 
But next morning he was awakened before 
the coming of the sun; he was awakened by 
the distant barking of a dog. 

A tingle ran through his great frame at 
the sound ; a sound which had spelled danger 
to him and his kind since first a caveman 
brought a litter of wild pups to his fire and 
taught them to hunt down the great cave 
bear. 

Isquah arose to his feet and stood with 
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great head tipped a little to one side listen- 
ing, and considering what he had better do. 
And the sun looked over the hills and saw 
him and wrapped the whole shaggy eight 
hundred pounds of him in a golden cloak of 
light. 

Again the dog barked, and though the 
strange dialect of the domesticated canine, it 
was near enough like that of the wolves of 
Gray Dog Peak to be in a measure under- 
stood by Isquah. It was the exultant bark 
of the hunting dogs the world over whenever 
they strike a fresh trail. 

Isquah sighed; for he guessed that he was 
in danger. Not that he feared the dog, or, 
for a matter of that, a dozen dogs; it was 
the man who he knew would be behind the 
dog, that Isquah feared; the two-legged 
animal who stood erect as Isquah himself 
had stood when about to fight the cougar. 

Instinct, or perhaps reason, told Isquah so 
much; what it could not tell him was that 
Bob, the Airedale, was not interested in him, 
nor threatening him at all, but that that 
wire-haired bundle of nerves, courage, and 
sagacity was on the trail of the big cougar 
with whom Isquah had fought, and who had 
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killed the white colt on Teddy Blaine’s 
homestead. 

A thousand feet above Isquah’s head the 
big cougar heard the bark of the dog, and 
he arose on his narrow ledge and looked to 
right and ‘to left» 10 ‘the teft ‘of himatie 
granite arose in a perpendicular cliff which 
even he could not scale; to the right of him 
was the only way out; twelve inches of 
crumbling granite ledge hanging above a 
drop of a thousand feet. 

Lacking the reasoning powers of Isquah, 
the tailless cougar did not connect mankind 
with the presence of the dog. Let the dog 
come; one cuff of a steel-shod paw would send 
him hurtiing down that thousand feet of 
cliff. Twitching his raw stub of a tail in 
fancied security, the cougar lay down just as 
Isquah reached the lower end of the rocky 
trail. 

All night long the mountain dew had lain 
heavy on the tracks the cougar had left, and 
now with the wind blowing away from him, 
Isquah had no cause to suspect that his 
enemy was there in a position whence he 
could not retreat. To Isquah, the narrow 
ledge was strange country; never had he had 
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any reason to have investigated it, for it was 
perfectly obvious that it was not a good hunt- 
ing country; the only reason now for his 
decision to wander up it was that it might 
offer a possible retreat from the dog and 
man. 

This was not cowardice on the part of 
Isquah. It was merely that he wanted to 
avoid trouble; and so in trying to avoid the 
dog, he walked around a bend and met the 
cougar face to face. 

The wind had told the big cat that Isquah 
was coming along the ledge, but the cougar 
could not retreat; the only way out was by 
passing the grizzly. 

With his back to the cliff, the tawny killer 
crouched with ears flattened to his round 
skull and cruel green eyes fixed balefully on 
the quiet, swaying head of the bear. From 
far below came the barking of the dog. 

On the face of the grizzly was an expres- 
sion of surprise which had no hint of fear in 
it; the desperate ferocity of a coward at bay 
gleamed from the cat’s pale orbs, and be- 
tween the two Death waited. 

Then the cougar sprang, and with both 
clawed forefeet flailed Isquah across the face 
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until his cheeks were tattered ribbons. Then 
the cougar fell back and his great hind feet 
came up and raked Isquah’s stomach as the 
grizzly lunged forward and gathered the red 
killer in his mighty arms. 

Still the cruel white claws ripped at 
Isquah’s flanks as in vain the big cat tried 
to shake loose. At last, with a desperate 
effort, he turned his head and fastened his 
four great fangs in the side of Isquah’s neck 
in a grip so terrible that it made the grizzly 
roar with pain. 

Then an anger that was the greatest he 
had ever known surged up into the brain of 
Isquah, and, releasing one huge paw, he 
brought it down on the back of the clawing 
cougar with a force which smashed the 
vertebre. A shudder shook the tawny form, 
the head dropped to one side, and as the great 
bear released his hold, the body of the killer 
rolled over the edge of the cliff, and, ricochet- 
ing from rock to rock, came to rest at last at 
the feet of a startled and barking Airedale 
dog, who stood by two men and a woman. 

Outlined against the sunlit cliff they saw 
Isquah sway slightly as he looked down. 
Probably he was wondering what had become 
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of his enemy, for at that distance, with the 
crimson streaming down his face, he could 
not possibly have seen the human beings or 
the dog. 

Grizzly Gallagher looked at the home- 
steader and his wife; then, hesitatingly, he 
raised his rifle. 

“Shall I get him?” he asked. 

“No.” Hattie almost choked over the 
word. ‘“He’s earned his life.” 

“Let him go this time,” said Teddy, look- 
ing at his wife. ‘Hattie knows best.” 

Slowly Grizzly Gallagher lowered his 
rifle, and looked at the Airedale who was 
sitting quietly by the body of the cougar, 
wearing on his homely face an expression of 
satisfaction. Then the old woodsman 
glanced up at the ledge where a moment 
before Isquah, the grizzly, had stood. 

“T guess,” said Grizzly Gallagher mildly, 
“we'd better be getting out of here if you 
don’t want me to kill that thar b’ar; for I 
think he’s on his way down the cliff, and if 
he should meet us, he might not understand.” 


CHAPTER VI 
SUSPICIONS 


VEN before he opened the door, 
E Grizzly Gallagher knew that the one 

- seeking admittance was not only a 
stranger to the West, but also that he, or 
she, was a stranger to the hills. For a 
Westerner would not have knocked timidly 
at the door; and any one who had ever met 
the old trapper would not have knocked at 
all. He would have been too sure of his 
welcome. 

“T swan,” muttered Grizzly Gallagher into 
his silver-tipped beard. “I most sartinly do! 
Seems like the hills are getting turribly over- 
populated of late years; more trouble hatch- 
ing, I suppose. Waal, this time, I'll be dog- 
goned if I don’t get ready for it.” 

Quietly Grizzly Gallagher arose from his 
seat, and, taking a .45 Colt’s six-shooter from 
where it hung on one of the corner posts of 
his bunk, he slipped it into his waistband, 
and with one hand on its butt, swung open 
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So formidable did the bearded old trapper 
appear, that the man holding in his hand the 
halter rope of a heavily laden pack horse, 
involuntarily stepped back a pace. 

“T reck’n,” he said in a peculiarly nasal 
tone, “that you’re Grizzly Gallagher.” 

Grizzly didn’t like that nasal voice; didn’t 
like the droop of the stranger’s left eye, that 
owing to some peculiar affliction kept up an 
intermittent winking as though hinting that 
between him and Grizzly there existed a 
secret understanding. And Grizzly didn’t 
like the wide, flaring nostrils of the blob of a 
nose that seemed to be in collusion with the 
forehead in an effort to conceal itself beneath 
an old gray hat. 

Crook, if ever there was one, decided 
Grizzly Gallagher, and red-haired, at that! 

“You reck’n right, stranger,” he admitted, 
with no hint of welcome. ‘Folks call me 
Grizzly Gallagher.” 

“Hunkers is my name,” said the stranger. 
“Byrd Hunkers, from Miscattekunk, Maine. 
I’ve come West for my health.” 

“The last stranger that visited me,” 
Grizzly Gallagher informed him, “said the 
same thing. And he stole all my bacon.” 
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“Then you don’t believe me, Mr. Gal- 
lagher?” 

“I’m a mite suspicious,” admitted Grizzly 
Gallagher. “What ails you?” 

“Just run down,’ answered Hunkers. 
“Sort of nervous breakdown; need fresh air 
and lots of exercise. So I thought I’d put 
in a winter trapping in the Salmon River 
Mountains. Used to trap some back on the 
Piscataquis when I was a boy.” 

“How'd you happen to find me?” asked 
Grizzly Gallagher. ‘“‘How’d you happen to 
know my name?” 

“Heard of you in McCall,” was the answer. 
“Old party—Lady Malone, that runs the 
restaurant—told me that maybe you’d let me 
be your partner this winter. Then at Lake- 
where-the-wind-never-blows I called at a 
homestead with a package that Lady Malone 
asked me to leave there, and Mrs. Blaine— 
was that the name?—told me the same thing 
and put me on the trail to your cabin. Cute 
little boy she’s got, but delicate.” 

“Delicate nothing!’ exclaimed Grizzly 
Gallagher. “That's my kid—at least he’s 
named after me, Teddy Gallagher Blaine. 

“Your story sounds all right,” continued 
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Grizzly, “and you may as well come in and 
eat, seeing as you're here. But let me tell 
you first and last, Mr. Hunkers, I don’t aim 
to take a partner this winter.” 

“Why?” Byrd Hunkers watched Grizzly 
as he deftly sliced some venison steak and 
dredged it in flour preparatory to frying it 
in bear lard. ‘What have you against me?” 

“Nothing,” admitted Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Not a thing. But I’ve got stung too many 
times in the last few years to think about 
taking in any more strangers. The first one 
was a bank thief. I buried him. The second 
one looked like a gentleman and proved to 
be a killer. He tried to blow me up with 
dynamite. And the third and fourth and 
fifth and sixth were out-and-out bad ones. 
Yet each one had a better story than yours 
with which to gain my confidence.” 

“But I’ve told you the truth,” persisted 
Byrd Hunkers. “Why don’t you believe 
me?” 

“To tell you the truth,” answered the old 
trapper bluntly, “I don’t cotton to your looks. 
You may be on the squar’, but your face 
doesn’t advertise it. And, fu’thermore, I 
don’t like the way you keep winkin’ at me.” 
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“T can’t help my looks,” said Byrd Hun- 
kers, “any more than you can. As for the 
winking, I don’t like that any better than 
you do, but it will pass away in time. It’s 
only nervousness.” 

“Waal,” said Grizzly Gallagher as he set 
two plates on the table, “set up an’ eat. And 
after that Ill take you over to the old Con- 
yers’ cabin in Shadow Valley. If you're sot 
on trapping, you don’t need any partner. Go 
ahead and trap by yourself, like I’m doing.” 

“Unless you will go in with me,” said the 
other, “I wouldn’t want to trespass on your 
range.” 

“T guess I won’t miss what fur you catch,” 
said Grizzly, “‘an’ you’ll find Shadow Valley 
a good location if you’re an honest-to-good- 
ness trapper.” 

“V’m: not an expert, :.admitted Byrd 
Hunkers, “and I’m doing it more for the love 
of the game than with the hope of making 
money out of it. But if there is any fur in 
this country, I reck’n I’ll get my share of 
at 

He did, too. Even Grizzly Gallagher had 
to acknowledge to himself that seldom had 
he met a rival who was so proficient at the 
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trapping game as Byrd Hunkers. Yet deep 
in his heart Grizzly Gallagher had a con- 
viction that the man was other than he pro- 
fessed to be. But what? 

Day after day, in an effort to get some 
clew to Byrd Hunkers’ real reason for com- 
ing to the hills, Grizzly Gallagher shadowed 
him up hill and down dale. But apparently 
the stranger was attending strictly to the 
business of trapping. 

Only once, when passing the cabin in 
Shadow Valley late in the evening, did 
Grizzly Gallagher do something he hated 
himself for. Silently as a cougar, he crept 
up to the window of the old cabin and pressed 
his bearded face against the pane. 

Standing by the bunk with his back to the 
window, Byrd Hunkers was doing some- 
thing with a black leather case. Grizzly Gal- 
lagher could not see very well into the dimly 
lighted cabin, and as he moved slightly, be- 
neath his feet a dry stick snapped. Instantly 
the man by the bunk turned, and for just a 
second Grizzly Gallagher saw the gleam of 
metal—or jewels. 

“TI swan,” he muttered. “I most sartinly 
do! So I wasn’t mistaken in him after all. 
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Guess I’ll just take a sashay down to McCall 
and put Sheriff Mahoney on his track.” 


“Is that the man?” Sheriff Mahoney 
showed a photograph to Grizzly Gallagher. 

The picture was that of a tall, polished- 
looking man with iron gray hair, and dressed 
in a good-looking business suit—a man that 
would have been awarded first prize in a 
contest for handsome men. 

“Waal, I guess not!” Scorn ineffable was 
in Grizzly Gallagher’s voice. “The man I’m 
speaking of is a downright bad looker, flat 
nose, no forehead, sniffy sort of voice, eye 
that winks all the time, and a complexion 
like a bullfrog that’s got poor digestion. 
And he’s got something in a black leather 
case hidden away in his cabin, something 
that gleams like di’monds might.” 

Sheriff Mahoney showed Grizzly Gal- 
lagher a number of photographs, but none 
of them remotely resembled Byrd Hunkers. 
And nowhere among the list of criminals 
wanted by the law could he find any descrip- 
tion which tallied at all either with the 
speech or looks of the man trapping from the 
cabin in Shadow Valley. 
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“Can’t arrest him for owning a black 
leather case,” said Sheriff Mahoney, “not 
even if it zs filled with di’monds. You'll 
have to show more evidence than that to 
prove him a criminal. Now if it was that 
feller, things would be different.” And he 
once more showed Grizzly Gallagher the 
photo of the distinguished-looking man in 
the business suit. 

“Why, “whor is her?’ “asked: Grizzly; 
“What’s he been and done? Written some- 
body else’s name at the bottom of a check?” 

“That,” said Sheriff Mahoney, pulling at 
the ends of his long mustache, “is ‘Dude’ 
Merrill. He’s one of the fastest gunmen this 
side of Kansas City, and is wanted for— 
among other things—holding up the First 
National Bank, killing the cashier and get- 
ting clear away with several thousand dol- 
lars in currency.” 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T most sartinly do! I thought he was a 
Sunday school teacher!” 

““*When last seen,’’”’ Sheriff Mahoney read 
aloud from the printed notice, “ “Dude Mer- 
rill was headed toward Salmon River. Fa- 
miliar with the mountains since boyhood, it 
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is expected that he will essay to cross the 
range and make connections with the N. T. 
& G. Railroad, from where he will take a 
train to San Francisco. This man is con- 
sidered very dangerous, and will stop at 
nothing. All peace officers and others are 
warned to neglect no precautions in taking 
measures for his apprehension.’ ” 

“There’s a thousand dollars reward on 
him, dead or alive, too,” said Sheriff Ma- 
honey, “so if I were you, I’d keep an eye 
peeled.” 

“A thousand dollars!’ exclaimed Grizzly 
Gallagher. “Guess I’ll return to camp by 
way of Lake-where-the-wind-never-blows 
and tell Teddy Blaine about that, for he and 
Hattie could sure use the money.” 

“Teddy was in town yesterday,” said the 
sheriff, “and I told him about it. But seems 
like his kid is ailing, and he was in such a 
stew about that that he didn’t pay much 
attention to what I said about Dude Merrill.” 

Teddy’s kid ailing! Seemed as though 
Grizzly Gallagher’s beard suddenly con- 
stricted his throat. His Teddy Gallagher 
Blaine ailing? What could be the matter? 

“But Doc Carroll was out of town,” said 
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Sheriff Mahoney, “so all Teddy could do 
was to hotfoot it back with a bunch of advice 
he’d gathered from the women here in town.”’ 

Grizzly Gallagher did not hear the last 
words; he, too, was “hotfooting” it as fast 
as he could to the horse he had left tied in 
front of Lady Malone’s restaurant up the 
street. Maybe he could do something him- 
self, for during his forty years in the big 
hills Grizzly Gallagher had learned the 
value of a number of medicinal herbs. 

Just for a moment the old trapper dropped 
in to see Hattie’s mother—Lady Malone. As 
usual she was busily engaged in preparing a 
meal for the boys who worked in the little 
sawmill at the edge of Big Payette Lake. 

“Arrah!” exclaimed Lady Malone as she 
raised a flushed face from the range. “It’s 
all worrit up ye are, Grizzly Gallagher. 
Tell Lady Malone what ails her boy, for ’tis 
a long day since I’ve seen ye worrit.” 

“Tt’s Teddy Gallagher Blaine!” The old 
trapper’s voice was hoarse with fear. 
“Sheriff Mahoney says he’s dyin’.””. Which, 
of course, was not exactly the truth. 

“Dyin’ me eye!” exclaimed Lady Malone. 
“It’s naught but a touch av the colic he’s 
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havin’. For it’s his mother herself who will 
give him pickles to eat.” 

“Then I’ll be going, Lady Malone,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher, “thanking you kindly for 
the cheering news that lifted a load off my 
heart.” 

Standing on the porch in front of the 
restaurant, Lady Malone wiped her eyes with 
a corner of her apron as she watched Grizzly 
Gallagher ride away on the trail to Teddy’s 
homestead at Lake-where-the-wind-never- 
blows. 

“Arrah, ’tis the heart of him!” she ex- 
claimed. “It’s Grizzly Gallagher has the 
heart of a man.” 

Slowly Grizzly Gallagher rode up the trail 
that leads by way of Lost Valley to Gray 
Dog Peak and thence down the other side 
to the little warm lake where Teddy Blaine 
and his wife and baby lived on their home- 
stead. Very glad now was the heart of 
Grizzly Gallagher as he rode through the 
last hours of the dying day and watched the 
sun sinking in a blaze of golden splendor 
over the lonely monoliths of Gray Dog Peak. 

So absorbed in a reverie did the old trap- 
per become that he almost fell from the 
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saddle when unexpectedly his horse shied at 
an object in the trail. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Nearly threw me that time, Mose, didn’t 
you?” And then as he saw what had caused 
the animal to shy, Grizzly Gallagher hastily 
dismounted. 

Lying in the narrow trail was a package 
of currency with a strip of white paper 
fastened around its center by a narrow rubber 
band. 

“One thousand dollars!” exclaimed the old 
trapper, as he read the notation. “I swan. 
I most sartinly do!’ 

Shoving the money inside one of his 
saddlebags, Grizzly Gallagher stopped and 
examined the trail closely for tracks. And 
there they were! Tracks of narrow-toed, 
rubber-heeled shoes, such as are seldom worn 
by mountaineers. 

And the tracks of those narrow-pointed 
shoes were pointing up the trail. Dude Mer- 
rill had passed that way! Who else would 
be carrying a thousand dollars in bills? 

A thousand dollars! Already temporarily 
in Grizzly Gallagher’s possession, it would 
become his permanently if he could lay Dude 
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Merrill by the heels. Then, struck by a 
sudden thought, he hit ol’ Mose such a re- 
sounding thump just behind the saddle that 
the old horse wagged his tail like a suddenly 
pleased dog, and broke into a trot that lasted 
as much as a minute and a half. 

“Suppose Dude Merrill should decide to 
hold up Teddy and Hattie and the baby on 
their homestead!’ thought Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Why, Dude Merrill might even 
kill Teddy—hadn’t Sheriff Mahoney said 
that the man was a desperado who would 
stop at nothing?” 

Why didn’t ol’ Mose move faster? Dog- 
gone it, he was slower than a Chinook wind. 
Clambering out of the saddle, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher did something of which the day be- 
fore he would have deemed himself in- 
capable. He cut a nice long switch from a 
cluster of vine maple that grew beside the 
trail and for the remainder of the distance 
to Teddy’s homestead ol’ Mose must have 
thought Grizzly had suddenly become en- 
dowed with the ferocity commonly attributed 
to the beast whose name he bore. 

“You mean old thing,” said Hattie to 
Grizzly when she noted ol’ Mose’s heaving 
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bellows and foaming sides. ‘‘What in the 
world did you use a horse that way for?” 

Rounding the corner of the house with the 
baby in his arms, Teddy Blaine cast an as- 
tonished glance at the horse and his old 
partner, while Teddy Gallagher Blaine 
stretched out his little arms and cried in 
childish ecstasy: “Gizzy Ga-ga, Gizzy Ga- 
ga!” 

But for once Grizzly Gallagher ignored 
his idol. “Seen anything of a long feller 
that looks like a preacher?” he asked. 

“Grizzly must mean Mr. Welcome,” said 
Hattie, using the name by which Dude Mer- 
rill had introduced himself. “Sure we did; 
he stopped here for dinner and paid for it 
with a twenty-dollar bill. When I said that 
I didn’t have any change, he gave it to the 
baby so’s he could start a bank account of 
his own. Wasn’t that nice?” 

“Sure was,” agreed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Particularly when he didn’t happen to own 
the money.” And he repeated Sheriff Ma- 
honey’s story and showed Teddy and his 
wife the package of currency he had picked 
up on the trail. 

“I don’t believe it,’ said Hattie. “Mr, 
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Welcome was not that kind of a man. He 
was a perfect gentleman!” 

“Didn’t say which way he was going, did 
he?” asked Grizzly Gallagher. 

“He said he was just riding through the 
mountains examining the timber with a view 
to building a sawmill here at Lake-where-the- 
wind-never-blows,”’ replied Hattie. ‘He inti- 
mated that he was a man of vast resources.” 

“T swan!’ exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“TI most sartinly do! Then you don’t know 
which way he headed?” 

“I do,” spoke up Teddy. “I told him that 
he’d better stop over to-night with Byrd 
Hunkers, in Shadow Valley. That'll be the 
last inhabited cabin he will find except yours 
on Cashaway Creek. And that’s too much 
out of his way; I don’t think he’ll go there.” 

“J don’t think so either,” said Grizzly 
softly, ‘‘not if I meet him first. You folks 
will have to put up ol’ Mose to-night. He’s 
all tuckered out. And besides, I can make 
it quicker afoot across the Gray Dog cut-off.” 

“You are not going on to-night, Grizzly,” 
cried Hattie. ‘Why, you haven’t even 
spoken to the baby!” 

“Sorry,” said Grizzly Gallagher curtly, 
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“but I got to be travelin’ ; explanations later.” 

“Well, you bring Byrd Hunkers over for 
dinner Sunday,” said Hattie. “It must be 
lonelier than all get-out for him there in 
Shadow Valley.” 

“Another of your fine friends,’ answered 
Grizzly Gallagher. “Seems like these hills 
are gettin’ altogether too thickly populated 
with bad men for a peace-loving old man like 
me. All right, have your own way; I'll 
bring the polecat over if I have to drag him 
by the ears.” 

“What in the world has come over Grizzly 
Gallagher?” asked Hattie of her husband as 
they watched the old trapper swing off into 
the deepening shadows. “I’ve never seen him 
act this way before.”’ 

“He’s growing old, sweetheart,” said 
Teddy with conviction. “I wouldn’t wonder 
if we have to take him in for the rest of his 
life?” 

“Grizzly Gallagher will never want for a 
home so long as we have a roof over our 
heads,” said Hattie, “for had it not been for 
him, I don’t suppose you and I would ever 
have met.” 

But no one would have believed that 
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Grizzly Gallagher was approaching senility 
could he have been observed as he strode 
through the woods at a gait that Teddy 
Blaine himself, although forty years 
younger, would have found it hard to equal. 

One thought alone was in Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s mind, and that was to catch up with 
Dude Merrill before he left Byrd Hunkers’ 
cabin. ty 

Over the top of Gray Dog Peak where 
moon-draped monoliths in silence watched 
him pass, strode Grizzly Gallagher without 
faltering, and down the other side to where 
two thousand feet below he could just see 
the dark spot in the mountains which adver- 
tised the heavy timber of Shadow Valley. 

“I swan!’ Suddenly the exclamation 
burst from Grizzly Gallagher’s bearded lips 
as the thought struck him that possibly there 
was collusion between Dude Merrill and 
Byrd Hunkers. Of course! Why not? 
Byrd Hunkers had been sent on in advance 
to prepare a place to which Dude Merrill 
could flee after the robbery and get supplies 
and ammunition for his further flight to a 
place where he would be beyond danger of 
capture. Grizzly Gallagher wondered why 
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he hadn’t thought of the solution before. 
Queer what the world was coming to nowa- 
days, when every second man one met seemed 
to be either a crook or in collusion with 
crooks. 

By the etarnal! Grizzly Gallagher would 
show them this time. Bad man was Dude 
Merrill? Expert gunman was he and fastest 
shot that side of Kansas City? Well, Grizzly 
Gallagher himself knew a thing or two about 
guns. He’d show Dude Merrill and Byrd 
Hunkers a thing or two himself before the 
night was out. 

Stealthily as an Indian Grizzly Gallagher 
made his way across Shadow Valley to where 
a dim light twinkling through the trees ad- 
vertised the presence of Byrd Hunkers’ 
cabin. Noiselessly the old trapper crawled 
toward the window from which he had seen 
Byrd Hunkers examining the contents of the 
black leather case. Crouched beneath the 
window, once more Grizzly Gallagher 
pressed his bearded face against the pane, 
and by the light of a full moon that shone 
over his left shoulder, he peered within. 

“T swan,” he muttered incredulously. “I 
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most sartinly do! 
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For playing poker by the light of a smoky 
lamp was Byrd Hunkers and a man whom 
Grizzly knew was none other than Dude 
Merrill. And in front of Dude Merrill was 
a stack of bills that must have mounted into 
thousands of dollars. By the side of the pile 
of money was a silver-mounted revolver of 
large caliber; sinister-looking and cruel. 

Slowly Grizzly Gallagher arose to his feet 
and crept stealthily around the house to the 
door. With gun in hand he pushed open the 
door and commanded: 

“Hands up, Dude Merrill; you too, 
Hunkers!” 

Then, like a lightning flash came a report, 
and the room was plunged in darkness. 
Dude Merrill had shot out the light. Then, 
from inside the suddenly darkened cabin two 
guns roared and two flashes of orange flame 
streaked toward Grizzly Gallagher. His 
gun roared in reply to the staccato fusillade; 
then suddenly the guns fell silent and a 
stream of something warm began to spurt 
upward in little dashes from the artery on 
the inside of Grizzly Gallagher’s left arm. 
He staggered out of the doorway and made 
his way into the night. 
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Queer, was the world turning around 
faster than usual, or was it Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s head? He wasn’t sure. Seemed 
like his feet were growing strangely light; 
wasn’t he soaring upward and onward to 
where an old man could sleep and sleep—and 
sleep. Slowly as his life stream left his 
veins, Grizzly Gallagher’s knees crumpled 
under him, and he sank to the ground. 


Surely that was iodine he smelled! Queer 
he hadn’t expected to find iodine in heaven 
or wherever it was that he had arrived. 
Seemed, too, that there was a light shining 
against his eyelids. Maybe it was a star, or 
maybe—he tried to raise his head, but 
couldn’t. Then a voice said: 

“Steady, old man, I cal’late you’ll do 
nicely now.” 

Grizzly Gallagher opened his eyes and 
saw bending over him the homely features 
of Byrd Hunkers. 

“T thought ” Grizzly Gallagher tried 
to speak, but he was very weak from loss of 
blood, and all he could do was to stare 
vacantly at a black leather case that lay open 
on the table. Inside, all shiny and new, was 
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a set of beautifully polished steel surgical 
instruments. 

“But—but I don’t understand,” murmured 
Grizzly Gallagher hazily. “I thought you 
were a robber or a killer and that you had 
money or jewels in that thar case. What and 
who are you, a doctor?” 

“Not yet,” grinned Byrd Hunkers bash- 
fully. ‘Just an overworked medical student, 
trying to regain my health by spending a 
winter in the hills.” 

“T swan!” muttered Grizzly Gallagher. 
“And I tried to kill you!” 

“You did kill Mr. Welcome,” said Byrd 
Hunkers. “Shot him twice through the 
head. Grizzly Gallagher, you’d better have 
died, too.” 

“We'll talk—about—that—later, Doc.” 
Grizzly Gallagher was growing weaker 
again. “But why didn’t you tell me you 
were a doctor? You'd have saved me—a pile 
of worryin’ about Teddy Gallagher Blaine.” 

“You were too ready to judge by appear- 
ances,” said Byrd Hunkers, “so it wouldn’t 
have done me any good.” 


SHAPTERGVid 
THE GILDED HORSESHOE 


OR two days “Hunk” Hanley had been 
F on the trail of the five elk feeding in the 

open space among the big firs on the 
side of Saska Mountain, and for two days 
Grizzly Gallagher had been following the 
trail of the man who was tracking the elk, 
for it was against the law to kill elk at that 
particular time of the year in Cottonwood 
County, Idaho. 

However, Hunk Hanley did not have the 
least idea that the most expert woodsman in 
Idaho was on his trail; he believed himself 
to be entirely unobserved as he raised his 
rifle to his shoulder and drew a bead just 
behind the left shoulder of the big bull elk 
who was the leader of the little band. There- 
fore, a startled oath left the lips of the 
would-be killer, and he whirled sharply in 
his tracks as a heavy hand fell on his 
shoulder and a quiet voice spoke. 

“T’d think twice before I shot one of those 
elk, pardner; there are none too many of 


them left on Saska Mountain.” 
141 
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Jerking free from the arresting hand, 
Hunk Hanley drew back a pace, handling 
his rifle in an ugly manner. 

“Who the devil are you?” he snarled. 

The huge-shouldered old man facing him 
smiled quietly. 

“T have a trapping camp about forty miles 
north of here,” he explained. ‘Folks around 
this country call me Grizzly Gallagher. I 
have followed the woods for my living a 
matter of more than forty years.” 

“Where’s your badge?” asked Hunk Han- 
ley truculently, for he thought the old man 
to be a deputy game warden. 

“T swan,” murmured Grizzly Gallagher, 
“T most sartinly do! I’m no game warden, 
son. I thought I told you that.” 

“Then what business is it of yours whether 
or not I kill an elk?” asked Hunk Hanley 
with a lowering of his heavy brows. 

“It is the closed season on elk,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher simply, “and therefore 
against the law.” 

“Why, you blamed old fool!’’ sneered 
Hank Hanley, as he turned and raised his 
rifle to his shoulder. Then he whirled on 
Grizzly Gallagher with blazing eyes; for, 
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disturbed by the voices of the men, the elk 
had fled. 

“You doddering old fool,’ yelped Hunk 
Hanley, “now see what you’ve gone and done. 
Two days’ tracking gone to Hell! For two 
pins I’d ” He raised his rifle threat- 
eningly; then changed his mind as he looked 
into the cold black eye of a Colt held in a 
steady old hand. 

“Give me that rifle,’ said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “You are not fit to be trusted with 
a gun.” 

“T’1l see you in ” Hank Hanley began, 
then as he heard the ominous click of a 
hammer settling at full cock, he threw his 
rifle to the ground. 

“All right,” he snarled, “take me in, you 
dirty spy. Take me before the judge on a 
charge of trying to kill elk out of season; 
get me fined a hundred dollars, durn you! 
But you just wait; I’l1 get you for this, you 
double-crossing old hill billy. Pll get you 
and I’ll get you good.” 

“TI swan,” muttered Grizzly Gallagher 
into his great, silver-tipped beard. “I am 
not going to take you in, son. I am just 
going to remove the cartridges from your 
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rifle, and turn you loose; for as I told you, 
son, you are not fit to be trusted with a gun 
when the season is closed on elk.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Grizzly 
Gallagher ordered Hunk Hanley to walk 
fifty feet away; then the old trapper picked 
up the rifle and, while keeping one eye on 
the angry man, ejected the cartridges. Sud- 
denly it occurred to him that Hunk Hanley 
might have more ammunition on his person, 
so he made him return and empty his pockets. 

“Now,” said the old trapper, when he had 
taken possession of all the cartridges, “if I 
were you I would not harbor any idea of 
revenge, for more than likely it would only 
come back on your own head. Such things 
most generally do.” 

“And if I was you I’d say what I’d got 
to say now, you blasted old preacher,” snarled 
Hunk Hanley, “for I’m going to get you 
before spring, and I’m going to get you 
good.” 

Short of stature, evil-eyed and ugly as a 
wolverine, Hunk Hanley shuffled away 
among the firs, leaving Grizzly Gallagher 
gazing after him with a worried look in his 
fine old eyes. 
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“T swan,’ muttered the old woodsman 
passing a huge hand through his silver- 
tipped hair, “how some folks do hate to be 
caught in the wrong. I actually believe that 
fellow thinks he is going to be revenged on 
me. I swan, I most sartinly do.” Then he 
dismissed the matter from his mind, and 
started back to the cabin he had just finished 
building at the head of Horse Heaven Creek. 

While he had been a trapper for years, as 
Grizzly Gallagher had told Hunk Hanley, 
he had only come to that particular section 
of the mountains a few weeks previously; 
for his old trapping range near Big Payette 
Lake had been devastated by the fearful 
forest fires which had swept that region 
during the summer of 1926. However, 
Grizzly Gallagher had found so much fur 
sign in the woods around his new location 
that he had decided to make his new cabin 
his headquarters for several years, so he had 
taken more pains than usual to build a com- 
fortable one. 

While building it he had accidentally 
found an old horseshoe. This he had nailed 
above the door outside the cabin with a vague 
idea that it might bring luck to him, as horse- 
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shoes are said to do. Every morning when 
the old trapper left his cabin he would give a 
last glance over his shoulder at the horseshoe 
above the door, and each evening when he 
returned he always looked to see that it was 
still there to offer him dumb greeting. So 
after a while he began to think a good deal 
of the old horseshoe, often mumbling into 
his great beard: 

“T’ll swan if you aren’t the most easy to 
get along with of any partner I ever had: 
day in and day out just settin’ up there wish- 
ing me luck. I swan, I most sartinly do! 
I’]] never take that horseshoe from the door.” 
And the next time Grizzly Gallagher went 
down to the store at Saska Lake, he bought 
a little can of bronze paint and painted the 
horseshoe with it until it shone like the gold 
which in early days had been taken from the 
gravel of Horse Heaven Creek. 

So it is small wonder that the horseshoe 
was the first object Hunk Hanley saw when 
at last he located Grizzly Gallagher’s cabin. 
For although Grizzly Gallagher had ceased 
to think about it, Hunk Hanley had spent 
weeks in brooding over the injury he thought 
the old trapper had done him. For weeks 
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- Hunk Hanley had tried to formulate a plan 
of revenge which would terribly injure 
Grizzly Gallagher, yet at the same time leave 
Hunk Hanley himself unscathed. Not that 
Hunk Hanley intended to kill the old 
trapper; he was not a killer, but just a low- 
down treacherous enemy with a keen regard 
for his own skin and an utter disregard for 
game laws, one and all. 

It was through studying the game laws 
that Hunk Hanley at last arrived at a plan 
of action which he thought would that 
winter remove Grizzly Gallagher from that 
section of the mountains and leave the game 
and fur to Hunk Hanley’s own depredations. 
For one section of the Idaho Game Laws 
reads thus: “Possession of game out of sea- 
son shall be prima facie evidence of guilt.” 

“Prumy- facey, repeated: Hank” Tanley 
licking his ugly lips. Then he. read on: 
“Any one killing an elk out of season, or 
any one killing elk solely for the tusks shall 
be punished by a fine of five hundred dollars 
or two years in the penitentiary, or both.” 

The trouble was that Grizzly Gallagher 
had taken all of Hunk Hanley’s ammunition, 
and for Hunk Hanley to have tried to buy 
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more cartridges at the store at Saska Lake 
would have laid him open to suspicion, for in 
a small mountain settlement every one knows 
a good deal of everybody else’s business, and 
the chances were too great that the store- 
keeper would inform Ranger McCarroll of 
the purchase of the cartridges. 

That was the reason Hunk Hanley had 
spent some time in trying to find Grizzly 
Gallagher’s cabin. But the last thing he had 
expected to see there was a golden horseshoe 
nailed above the door. 

For a little while he thought it really was 
gold, as he stood in moccasined feet behind 
a tree watching the cabin. No sign of smoke 
arose from the stovepipe to indicate that 
Grizzly Gallagher was at home, and there 
was no snow as yet on the frozen ground to 
show that the old man had left. For a while 
Hunk Hanley did not know what to do; then 
he decided that he would advance openly and, 
if he found Grizzly Gallagher at home, con- 
fess his regret for having tried to kill an elk 
out of season, and humbly beg for the return 
of his cartridges. With them once in his 
possession the rest would be easy. 

But repeated knockings at the door of the 
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cabin brought no reply, so at last, after a 
cautious glance around, Hunk Hanley 
stepped inside. There was nobody there, and 
the stove was cold, mute evidence that Grizzly 
Gallagher had been away some time. Hunk 
Hanley’s lips twisted in a soundless snarl as 
he saw the few furs that were hanging from 
the rafters; but to have stolen them was no 
part of his plan, much as he desired them. 
It was the cartridges Hunk Hanley wanted 
just then, and in a tobacco can on a shelf 
above the bunk he found them. 

Not daring to linger, Hunk Hanley closed 
the door of the cabin behind him; then as he 
glanced up and saw the golden horseshoe, 
the desire to hurt Grizzly Gallagher over- 
came his caution. Reéntering the cabin he 
found a hammer and by its aid wrenched 
the gilded horseshoe from above the door and 
hurled it as far as he could. Striking a tree 
the horseshoe ricocheted and fell into the 
trail about a hundred feet from the cabin, 
and a few flakes of snow drifted down 
through the pines and lay on the gilded iron 
like tiny white feathers. By the next morn- 
ing the gilded horseshoe was covered with 
four inches of fluffy new snow, through 
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which Hunk Hanley was tracking down the 
elk of Saska Mountain. 

A tenderfoot would have experienced little 
difficulty in tracking elk under such con- 
ditions, and Hunk Hanley was not by any 
means a green hand in the woods; so it was 
easy for him to come up with the elk, which 
he did just before sunset of the same day. 
They were feeding in an open, park-like 
space on the side of Saska Mountain when 
he saw them, about two hundred yards away. 
Hunk Hanley pushed back his red stocking 
cap and looked up at the sky, thankful that 
by all indications there would be more snow 
to cover up his tracks. Then he ran his eye 
along the barrel of his rifle and pressed the 
trigger. 

Two hundred yards away the big bull elk 
that was the leader of the little band stag- 
gered as the heavy bullet struck him behind 
the shoulder. Then he whirled to run, sank 
to his knees, rolled over and lay still. The 
remaining four elk dashed away down the 
side of Saska Mountain. 

That night Hunk Hanley feasted on elk 
steak by a camp fire which he had built 
among the firs. Near him was a pack of elk 
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meat which weighed about thirty pounds, 
and in a pocket of his Mackinaw were the 
tusks of the big bull. The rest of the elk 
meat he had hung up in a tree where it would 
be beyond the reach of wolves. 

That night it snowed another six inches, 
almost obliterating Hunk Hanley’s tracks, 
but making it very disagreeable to travel. 
In fact, had it not been that Hunk Hanley 
had tacked bars of leather across the bottoms 
of his moccasins they would have been so 
slippery that he would have been unable to 
keep his feet next morning as with the thirty 
pounds of elk meat in his pack he headed 
back toward Grizzly Gallagher’s cabin. 

A half mile from the cabin Hunk Hanley 
hung his pack in a tree. He also left his 
rifle there, for his intention was to see if 
Grizzly Gallagher was at home before put- 
ting the meat in the cabin and going down 
to Saska Lake in search of Ranger McCar- 
roll, whom he intended to inform that Griz- 
zly Gallagher had killed an elk out of season. 
With the old trapper under arrest it was 
Hunk Hanley’s intention to move all the elk 
meat into the cabin and hole up there for the 
winter. If Grizzly Gallagher were at home, 
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it would be easy to wait until the old trapper 
should make a trip to one of his outer camps, 
before depositing the telltale evidence of the 
elk meat in his main camp. 

Grizzly Gallagher was not at home, nor 
was there any track to show that he had been 
near the cabin since Hunk Hanley had 
visited it last. For a moment or so Hunk 
Hanley wondered whether he had better go 
and get the meat and bring it to the cabin 
right then or wait until he was sure that 
Grizzly Gallagher would not catch him in 
the act. Striding to the door, he looked up 
at the sky; it was beginning to snow again, 
rather heavily. 

Hunk Hanley was glad to see the snow, 
for ina very little while it would have com- 
pletely covered his tracks. So he returned 
to where he had left the elk meat and placed 
the thirty-pound pack on his shoulders. 
Then, with his rifle in his hand—in case of 
trouble—he started back to the cabin, slip- 
ping a good deal as he walked, for one of 
the leather bars had come off the sole of one 
of his moccasins. 

Slipping, sliding and staggering in the 
fresh snow, he had almost reached the cabin. 
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Then, in stepping over a snow-covered log, 
he lost his balance and, after almost falling, 
came down heavily on one foot with a yell 
that could have been heard a half mile. 

Cursing most vilely Hunk Hanley strove 
in vain to regain his balance, only to pitch 
face forward in the snow. When he managed 
to sit up, he cursed again and stared stupidly 
at his right foot. 

For he had stepped on one of the nails 
which protruded from the gilded horseshoe 
he had torn from above the door of Grizzly 
Gallagher’s cabin. Clean through the soft 
leather of the moccasins the nail had driven, 
and clean through Hunk Hanley’s instep, 
nailing the gilded horseshoe to his foot as 
though he had been a horse. 

On hands and knees Hunk Hanley crawled 
into the cabin; but first he had disengaged 
his shoulders from the pack of elk meat, 
hoping that the fast falling snow would 
cover it up before the arrival of Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. Cowardly to the core, Hunk Hanley 
thought no more of vengeance just then; in 
fact, he hoped with a great hope that Grizzly 
Gallagher would return to the cabin quickly. 

Once in the cabin, Hunk Hanley kindled 
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a fire in the stove, then turned his attention 
to the gilded horseshoe on his foot. Twice 
he grasped it with the intention of tearing 
it loose from his foot, but each time he de- 
sisted, refusing to face the pain. And out- 
side it snowed and snowed, covering from 
sight the pack of elk meat; and still Grizzly 
Gallagher did not come. 

Holding onto the bunk with both hands, 
Hunk Hanley set his left foot on the pro- 
truding edge of the horseshoe and tried to 
hold it down so that he could draw his foot 
free from the piercing nail, but again he de- 
sisted, blue around the lips from pain. Then 
with his knife he cut away the moccasin. 
But it did little good; he was shod with a 
gilded horseshoe, and shod until help should 
arrive. 

Throwing himself on the bunk, Hunk 
Hanley cursed the elk he had killed, cursed 
the gilded horseshoe he had pulled from 
above the door, and last but not least cursed 
Grizzly Gallagher. But his cursing did him 
no good, and as the throbbing in his foot be- 
came more intense he yelled incoherent 
threats as to what he would do to the old 
trapper when he should return to the cabin 
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at the head of Horse Heaven Creek. And 
sunset turned to dusk and dusk to dark, 
while untended by the man on the bunk the 
fire in the stove died down and cold and 
loneliness crept in. 

Worn out at last, Hunk Hanley fell into 
a sort of doze that was part stupor and part 
sleep. He came to himself suddenly with a 
horrid fear that outside in the dark some- 
thing was moving. He listened. 

It came again, the sound which had awak- 
ened him—the steady crunching of teeth, 
mingled with which occasionally came a 
sound like the chatter of a tiny child. Had 
he been in a normal state of mind Hunk 
Hanley would have recognized the sounds, 
for he had dwelt long in the mountains; but 
half delirious as he was, he could not identify 
them, and after a while they ceased. And 
the endless night wore on into a dawn that 
with long, gray fingers pushed the darkness 
away. 

Hunk Hanley was begging for Grizzly 
Gallagher to come by now, pleading for his 
help, sobbing with an agony that was part 
pain and part fear. For the thought of 
gangrene had occurred to Hunk Hanley. 
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But Grizzly Gallagher could not hear the 
pleading of Hunk Hanley, for the old 
trapper was standing miles away, staring at 
tracks left by the wolves of Saska Mountain 
around the remains of the elk. 

‘I swan,” muttered the old trapper, “there 
has been dirty work going on as sure as I 
can’t outrun a fox.” Stooping, he prised 
apart the frozen jaws of the big bull elk shot 
by Hunk Hanley. When Grizzly Gallagher 
saw that the tusks were missing he so far 
forgot himself as to use a word he was not 
in the habit of using. Then slowly he fol- 
lowed the tracks of the wolves to the tree 
where Hunk Hanley had hung the bulk of 
the meat. 

“I swan,” he muttered again. Then he 
turned—to find himself confronted by 
Ranger McCarroll. 

“So that’s the way you do it!” exclaimed 
the ranger. “Sorry, Grizzly, but I’ll have 
to take you in.” 

Thrusting his otter-skin cap back from his 
silver-tipped hair, the old trapper looked at 
McCarroll. 

‘How did you get here?” he asked. 

“Headquarters told me to watch out for 
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the elk of Saska Mountain this winter,” re- 
plied the ranger, “but I never thought to 
catch you at anything like this. It isa dirty 
shame, Grizzly Gallagher. A dirty game!” 

“T swan,” exclaimed the old trapper, “you 
don’t mean to say you suspect me of doing 
this kind of work?” 

“Prima facie evidence,” quoted the ranger 
as he indicated the elk meat hanging from 
the tree. 

“Primy facey nothing,” ejaculated Grizzly 
Gallagher. “Whose tracks are those leading 
toward my cabin?” 

McCarroll’s eyes softened as he followed 
the pointing finger, for half hidden by fresh 
snow were the tracks of a man, a man who 
wore a number-ten moccasin, as Grizzly Gal- 
lagher pointed out when carefully he had 
scraped the snow out of the imprints. 

“It is Hunk Hanley,” he said. “I’d know 
his tracks anywhere, for once I followed him 
two days.” 

And McCarroll had to acknowledge that 
the tracks could not have been left by Gal- 
lagher, for the old trapper wore a number- 
eleven arctic rubber. 

Mile after mile the ranger and Grizzly 
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Gallagher followed the half-obliterated moc- 
casin tracks, until at last they came to where 
the porcupine which Hunk Hanley had heard 
during the night had dug the pack of elk 
meat out of the snow. 

“T swan,” muttered the old trapper, “I 
most sartinly do!” But Ranger McCarroll’s 
face was grim as, revolver in hand, he stepped 
toward the cabin, standing so silent amid 
the new snow. Then he stopped suddenly, 
for Grizzly Gallagher was pointing to the 
vacant place where the gilded horseshoe had 
been nailed above the door. 

“Tf I catch the man who took that down,” 
said the old trapper with a note of menace in 
his voice, ‘‘I’1] nail it to his own foot.” Then 
he stopped short as he followed Ranger Mc- 
Carroll into the cabin. 

For with the gilded horseshoe nailed to 
his right foot and a foolish grin on his black- 
stubbled face, Hunk Hanley was sitting up 
in the bunk, talking foolishly to two elk 
tusks he held in his hands. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WISE COWARDICE > 


TANDING on the end of the pier which 
S stretched out into Big Payette Lake, a 
group of men were watching Grizzly 
Gallagher load some supplies into his boat. 
“Guess this is the last we’ll see of you until 
spring,” remarked Sheriff Mahoney. 

“Ves,” admitted the old trapper, “I'll be 
running a long line of traps this winter; it 
will stretch from my main cabin on the head 
of Cashaway Creek cl’ar over to my other 
camp on the Lucky Water River. Matter 
of ninety miles, it is. I reckon, seeing that 
this is the first open season on furs in three 
years, I’d ought to make a pretty good 
stake.” 

“Well, luck to you,” said Sheriff Mahoney, 
“and if you should happen to run into ‘Big 
Mike’ Milroy, don’t take any chance with 
him. You know there’s a thousand dollars 
reward on his head for murder, and he is 
supposed to be hiding out somewhere in the 


hills.” 
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Grizzly Gallagher picked up his oars and 
shoved the boat away from the landing. 

“T’l] remember,” he said, “but I reckon 
Big Mike won’t get so far back as my camp.” 

For a few moments the little group of 
loungers watched the boat as it danced away 
over the choppy waves, then Sheriff Mahoney 
turned away. 

“One of these times Grizzly Gallagher 
won't return,” he said in a worried tone. 
“He’s getting very old.” 

“Aye,” agreed another, “he’s getting old. 
Too bad there ain’t more folks as good as 
Grizzly Gallagher.” 

Six miles up the lake Grizzly Gallagher 
beached his boat. Then he removed his little 
pack of supplies; cached his oars, and drag- 
ging the light craft up on the beach, turned 
it bottom side up, there to remain until the 
ice should go out in the spring. 

“T swan,” he remarked to himself, as he 
slipped his arms into his pack straps, “feels 
good to get away from the townagain. Thar 
sartinly ain’t no place like the big hills.” 

Grizzly Gallagher’s pack was very light, 
for long before that he had packed in nearly 
all the supplies he needed to run his two trap- 
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ping camps. Thus, although he climbed all 
that day up the rugged side of Gray Dog 
Peak, he was not very tired when, in the gray 
dusk, he came in sight of his main camp at 
the head of Cashaway Creek. 

As the little, old gray log cabin came 
within sight, Grizzly Gallagher paused a 
moment and regarded it with a loving eye. 

“T swan!” he exclaimed again. “I most 
sartinly do. It’s good to be home.” 

Entering the cabin, he threw down his 
pack; then he lit the little tin lamp which 
stood on a shelf above the bunk, and busied 
himself cooking his supper. For according 
to his usual custom, Grizzly Gallagher had 
eaten nothing since morning. He was very 
hungry. 

For an hour after he had eaten, the little 
window glowed from the light within the 
cabin. Then it was suddenly extinguished, 
and Grizzly Gallagher slept soundly until 
just before dawn. 

He arose, and, after kindling a fire, opened 
the door to look out into the crisp autumn 
morning. 

“Squirrels are getting in their winter’s 
grub,” he murmured. ‘Woodpeckers busy 
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‘tapping on the trees. You'd ought to have 
been up an hour ago, Grizzly Gallagher. 
You must be getting old.” 

That day Grizzly Gallagher spent setting 
out traps between his cabin and the first of 
the wikiups which, during the summer, he 
had built every few miles. Each of these 
wikiups was intended merely as a place of 
refuge for the night. For when all the traps 
were set, day in and day out, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher would be out running his ninety-mile 
line. 

Grizzly Gallagher returned to his main 
cabin that night and spent the following day 
in making everything secure against the 
possible raids of rats and mice—and wolver- 
ines. He was most particular about the wol- 
verines, for more than once the ugly-tem- 
pered, crafty animals had robbed his camp. 
Well aware that there was little or no danger 
of any human being visiting his cabin before 
spring, the old trapper set four big traps in 
holes which he scraped in the earth floor of 
the cabin. Then, after covering the pan of 
each trap with a sheet of paper so that the 
dirt would not spring it, he sifted fine dust 
over all of the traps. Outside the door he 
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set another trap. Sometimes wolverines will 
gnaw a hole through the bottom of a door. 
Over the hidden traps he sprinkled a few 
drops of a scent, the formula for which none 
but himself knew. 

“Guess thar’ll be a little surprise for you, 
if you should come,’ muttered the old 
trapper, “‘but I reck’n I’ve had all my trouble 
for nothing; for wolverines are mighty hard 
varmints to catch.” 

On the morning of the third day after his 
arrival, Grizzly Gallagher left his main 
camp. He intended to be absent for nearly 
two weeks. By the end of that time he would 
have all his traps set, and would have re- 
turned over the line from his other cabin on 
the banks of the Lucky Water River, ninety 
miles away. 

Seven days Grizzly Gallagher spent set- 
ting the traps he had left hanging in the 
wikiups. Late on the evening of the seventh 
day, just as dusk was turning to dark, he 
pushed open the door of his cabin on the 
banks of the Lucky Water, where he had 
stored one-half of the supplies necessary to 
run him until spring. 

For a moment the old trapper stood just 
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inside the door. It was so dark that he could 
not see the interior of the cabin. That sixth 
sense which often before had saved his life 
during his forty-odd years in the hills, 
warned him that danger was lurking near. 
Something—perhaps a bear or a wolverine 
—was hiding in the dark. 

With one old hand resting on the butt of 
his .45 Colt, Grizzly Gallagher reached with 
his other into the pocket of his mackinaw for 
a match. Before he could strike it, a huge 
arm reached over the top of the door. Some- 
thing smashed down on Grizzly Gallagher’s 
head, and like a lightning-stricken pine, he 
crashed to the floor. 

When Grizzly Gallagher regained con- 
sciousness he was lying on the floor, his hands 
and feet securely tied. Seated by the table, 
by the flickering light of a candle, a huge, 
red-haired man was regarding him malevo- 
lently from beneath slitted eyelids. 

“So,” said the giant, “this is one time the 
trapper got trapped.” 

For a moment Grizzly Gallagher did not 
answer. When he did speak his voice was 
mild. 

“You need not have tried to kill me, 
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mister, I don’t mind you staying with me 
this winter.” 

Taken back by the quiet tones of the old 
trapper, Mike Milroy regarded him curi- 
ously. 

“Ain’t you Grizzly Gallagher?” he asked 
at last. “Ain’t you that old he-bear that’s 
known from the Kootenais to Boise City?” 

“Not a he-bear, mister,” corrected Grizzly 
Gallagher. “Just a poor old man that tries 
to get an honest living, catching furs. Folks 
do call me Grizzly Gallagher, mister, but it’s 
just ’cause I’m old and gray.” 

Rising to his feet, the killer kicked Grizzly 
Gallagher in the ribs with a heavy shoe. 

“Foxy grandpa,” he said, sneering, “shut 
up your everlastin’ whinin’. Do you know 
I’d just as soon kill you as not?” 

“Nobody would miss me,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, “for I haven’t any kin; but if I 
were you I wouldn’t add another crime to 
your list. Not up here in the big hills any- 
way. For mister, if you were to kill me, I’d 
come back.” 

“Yes, you would!” said the giant. Yet 
Grizzly Gallagher sensed uneasiness in his 
tone. 


ie ee See mee 


“when you were all alone, and the snow was 
coming down quietly in the night. I’d come 
back and sit with you here to bear you 
company.” 

The eyes of the killer wavered, then he 
laid a hand on hss gun. 

“Say,” he muttered—“and tell me the 
truth if you value your life—is there any 
other trapper around here? Any other 
cabin? If I was to stay here all winter, 
would I stamd any chance of getting 
caught?” 

“Mister,” said Grizzly Gallagher, “there 
won't be 2 living soul around here until the 
snow melts m the spring, and there's only 
one other cabin within a hundred miles. 
That's empty.” 

“T ram across this shack accidentally,” said 
the Killer, “but I knew it was yours, for I 
Saw your name on a sack of fowr. Guess I'll 
stay here all winter though, for you won't 
need the c2bim any more.” 

“You won't kill me, mister?” begged 
Grizzly Gallagher. “Think what it means to 
stay here all alome all winter long. I know, 
mister; for I've put im more than forty 
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winters in the hills. Mister, when a man 
lives alone in the big hills, he gets to hearin’ 
things, and seein’ things in the night. 
Mister, I’m not foolin’; if you kill me and 
try to live here alone, you'll be stark, staring 
crazy before spring.” 

Shaken to his very marrow by the state- 
ment of the old man, Mike Milroy stood in 
the flickering candle light, with his hand still 
on his gun. Outside the wind began to moan 
eerily and above the moan of the wind came 
another sound—the distant call of a hunting 
owl. To the man with the guilt of blood on 
his hands it seemed to say: 

“Whoo, who are you?” 

“Suppose I let you live?” he said to 
Grizzly Gallagher. “What have you to 
propose ?”’ 

“Let me live until the snow melts in the 
spring,’ begged Grizzly Gallagher, “and I’ll 
show you how to catch enough furs to bring 
you money enough to take you to another 
part of the world. You must need money. 
You can’t get away without it; for the officers 
are looking for you; they know that you are 
somewhere in the big hills.” 

“Lot of chance I’d have to sell furs,” said 
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the killer, “how in Hell could I market ’em?” 

“You could carry a thousand dollars’ 
worth of furs on your back,” explained 
Grizzly Gallagher, “and sell ’em to the first 
fur buyer you meet. ‘Long toward the end 
of winter there is a fur buyer to be found in 
almost every mining camp in the mountains.” 

“All right, old man,” assented the killer, 
“I’m going to let you up now. But just get 
this—the first time I catch you trying to 
double-cross me, Ill shoot off the top of your 
head and use you for bait to catch me some 
of those same furs.” 

As the killer slashed the bonds on the old 
trapper’s hands and feet, Grizzly Gallagher 
arose to his feet and placed a hand to his 
aching head. 

“T’ve got eighty miles of a trap line set, 
mister,” he said cringingly, “with a wikiup 
every ten miles. You’ll be a rich man when 
the snow melts in the spring.” 

Mike Milroy, the killer, fixed Grizzly Gal- 
lagher with his cold, green eyes. 

“T’ve got guns—yours and my own,” he 
said meaningly. “Old man, you ain’t got a 
chance.” 

Not by so much as a flicker of the eyelids 
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did Grizzly Gallagher advertize that he knew 
that Mike Milroy meant to kill him when 
the snow melted in the spring. 

And not for one instant did the killer 
guess that in the cabin on the Lucky Water 
there was only grub enough to run two men 
two months. 

Cold and gray the dawn came, filtering 
through the little window. From the bunk 
Mike Milroy watched Grizzly Gallagher 
arise and start a fire in the stove. Not until 
breakfast was steaming on the table did the 
killer make an effort to move. Afterward he 
watched Grizzly Gallagher wash the dishes. 

“Feels good to have somebody work for 
me,’ remarked the big man. “Go out and 
get some wood for the fire.”’ 

Splitting wood in front of the cabin, 
Grizzly Gallagher turned and looked back. 
The killer was standing in the doorway with 
his hand on his gun. 

“That ax is meant to split wood with,” he 
said meaningly. “D’you get me?” 

With his arms full of wood, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher hobbled back to the cabin. 

“T don’t mean you any harm, mister,” he 
said tremblingly. ‘I’m very old,” 
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Mike Milroy saw to it that the ax was 
never within the reach of Grizzly Gallagher 
unless he was splitting wood. 

Through the days and weeks that fol- 
lowed, Grizzly Gallagher and the killer ran 
the trap lines together, ate together and slept 
together. Never before was there such a 
strange partnership—if partnership it could 
be called. Except when he slept, never did 
Mike Milroy turn his back to the old trapper. 
Grizzly was always menaced by the green 
eyes that glittered beneath the flaming thatch 
of the man, and a finger that itched to press 
the trigger of a gun. 

On the surface, Grizzly Gallagher ap- 
peared to be resigned to his lot. Yet a 
strange feeling possessed Mike Milroy that, 
beneath the old man’s quiescence, he was 
formulating a plan by which he would gain 
the upper hand. What that plan was, the 
killer could not even hazard a guess, but in- 
visible and intangible, it seemed day by day 
to weigh upon him. So they watched each 
other while the snow grew deeper. 

Day by day the strings of furs hanging 
from the rafters grew larger and more valu- 
able. Marten, mink, otter, fisher, and foxes 
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yielded their skins to the consummate wood- 
craft of the old man who had spent more than 
forty years in the hills. 

Came a day when Grizzly Gallagher 
pointed to a strange track such as Mike Mil- 
roy had not seen during the long weeks he 
had been herding the old man. 

“Wolverine,” said Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Of all the animals in the big hills, he’s the 
hardest to catch. Almost like setting a trap 
for a man is setting one for one of them 
varmints. They’re nigh as smart.” 

Mike Milroy looked up from beneath his 
coarse, red brows. Grizzly Gallagher’s old 
face was guileless like that of a man who is 
in his dotage. 

Grizzly Gallagher pointed again to the 
snow.. “Powerful lot of rabbits around here. 
Maybe to-morrow we'd better bring along a 
coil of wire. I’ll show you how to snare ’em. 
Snowshoe rabbits are real good eating.” 

Among the tracks of the rabbits, next day 
Grizzly Gallagher pointed out the big, round 
tracks of a Canada lynx. 

“We'll snare him, too,” said the old trap- 
per. “Lynxes are easy to catch.” 

Leaning against a tree idly, Mike Milroy 
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watched Grizzly Gallagher bend over a 
twenty foot sapling, cut off the top, and set 
the end into a notch which he had cut in the 
trunk of another tree. From the horizontal 
bar thus formed, the old trapper hung a slip 
noose of wire so soft that it would not break 
when the lynx thrust into it his head and 
thus released the spring-pole snare. He 
would then be swung high into the air. 

“Looks like snow,” remarked Grizzly Gal- 
lagher as he completed his task, “and we’re 
ten miles from camp.” 

“If it snows,” said Milroy, “I don’t see 
how we'll find this place again.” 

“T can always come back to a place where 
once I’ve been,” asserted Grizzly Gallagher. 
“A man gets used to that when he’s spent 
forty odd years in the hills.” 

Next morning it was snowing so hard that 
Mike Milroy decided not to follow the trap 
line. Nor would he allow Grizzly Gallagher 
to go alone. All day long the old trapper 
worked at making new stretching boards and 
mending his snowshoes; all day long the red- 
haired killer lay on his bunk, smoking ciga- 
rette after cigarette. 

When, at the end of a couple of days, the 
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snow had settled enough to permit compara- 
tively easy traveling, Grizzly Gallagher took 
a little bottle from his pocket. 

“Maybe we’d better put a few drops of this 
scent on our snowshoes,” he advised. “I in- 
vented it myself. Most any fur bearer in 
the woods will follow it, but the wolverine in 
particular.” 

“Thought you said you’d as soon expect to 
catch a human,” objected Mike Milroy. 

“Even human beings have been caught in 
traps,” said Grizzly Gallagher ambiguously, 
“but it was mostly when they was least ex- 
pectin’ that there was a trap anywhere 
around.” 

Wondering and somewhat suspicious, the 
killer took the bottle from the old trapper, 
and sprinkled a few drops on his snowshoes. 
Then suddenly he snarled, for Grizzly Gal- 
lagher had jostled his arm in passing. 

“You blamed old fool,” cried Mike Mil- 
roy, “now just see what you’ve done!” 

There was some reason for the man’s 
anger, for he had dropped the bottle of scent 
to the floor, and already the cabin reeked 
with its odor. 

“I must be getting old,” said Grizzly 
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apologetically, “I guess this will be my last 
winter in the hills.” 

The red-haired killer looked up suspi- 
ciously. 

“TI wouldn’t be surprised,’ he muttered, 
“if some day you were to fall dead.” 

“Maybe we'd better go and look at that 
snare we set for the lynx,” suggested Grizzly 
Gallagher. “We can camp in one of the 
wikiups to-night. By to-morrow the smell 
in the cabin will be gone.” 

Two hours later Grizzly Gallagher stopped 
and looked around in a puzzled manner. 

“Seems like this is where we set the snare 
for the lynx,” he said, “but the snow has so 
changed the appearance of things that I’m 
not quite sure.” 

“You smart old guys make me tired,” 
cried Mike Milroy. “I knew you couldn’t 
find the place again. Why didn’t you listen 
to me and blaze a tree?” 

“T should have, but I thought I could find 
it again. I must be getting old.” 

Search though they did, they could not 
find the snare. They had no trouble at all 
in finding the trap line, itself, which was not 
surprising, for the trees were blazed. 
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Mike Milroy was somewhat appeased when 
at last they reached the wikiup, for during 
the day they had taken from the traps a 
silver fox which Grizzly Gallagher said 
would fetch five hundred dollars. 

That night it snowed harder than ever. 
All night long the killer grumbled and 
groaned in front of a smoky fire. 

“How much longer is it going to be before 
the snow begins to melt?” he asked once. 

“Most any time,” replied Grizzly Gal- 
lagher; “most any time.” 

“Once we get back to camp,” said Mike 
Milroy, “I’m not going outside the door 
again. I’ve got all the furs I want.” 

By the way the killer fingered his gun, 
Grizzly Gallagher knew that once more he 
was very near death. 

“Trail will be all blotted out by morning,” 
said the old trapper quietly. ‘Do you think 
you could find the way back to camp alone?” 

The shot went true, as Grizzly Gallagher 
had intended it should. The killer removed 
his hand from his gun, and sulkily swore at 
the falling snow. 

It was noon of the next day before they 
reached the camp. While Mike Milroy had 
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fully made up his mind that he no longer 
needed the company of the old trapper, little 
did he realize that Grizzly Gallagher guessed 
his thoughts. Least of all did the killer know 
that behind his shaggy beard, the lips of the 
old trapper were moving in silent prayer that 
the gods of the big hills had helped him to 
carry out the plan he had conceived. 

Always during their association, Mike 
Milroy had kept Grizzly Gallagher in front 
of his gun. So it was not surprising that 
the old trapper was the first to enter the cabin 
on the Lucky Water. Grizzly Gallagher 
gave silent thanks at what he saw, but not so 
Mike Milroy. 

“What ” he began. Then words failed 
him utterly, and he could only stare. Every 
article of food in the cabin had been de- 
stroyed by some fearful animal who had left 
the place noisome with its scent. Flour, 
beans, bacon, sugar and coffee lay in a defiled 
mass on the floor. 

“Too bad you busted that bottle of trail 
scent,” said Grizzly Gallagher mildly, “it 
must have attracted a wolverine.” 

What the killer said need not be repeated. 
At last he had to stop for want of breath. 
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“Last bit of grub we had,” he wound up. 
Then suddenly he drew his gun and threw 
down on Grizzly Gallagher. 

“And it’s all your fault, you old devil,” 
he berated. “If you hadn’t made that in- 
fernal scent, I wouldn’t have spilled it. Do 
you know what I’m going todo? I’m going 
to kill you out of hand!’ 

“Go ahead,” said Grizzly Gallagher 
mildly, “but if you do you'll starve to death, 
for you don’t know the trails, and it’s a hun- 
dred and six miles to the nearest settlement.” 

Still cursing, the killer thrust his gun back 
in his holster, for he knew that the old 
trapper spoke the truth. 

“How about you?” hecried. “If I starve, 
you will too.” 

“Oh, no,” said Grizzly Gallagher, “I’ve 
got another cabin ninety miles from here— 
and it’s full of grub.” 

“T thought you told me there wasn’t any- 
body within a hundred miles,” said Mike 
Milroy. . 

“There isn’t,” agreed Grizzly Gallagher, 
“the cabin is empty as far as human beings 
are concerned, but there’s quite a lot of grub 
init; 
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There was no alternative and Mike Milroy 
knew it. Somehow or other they must reach 
that cabin, and only Grizzly Gallagher knew 
the way. 

After an uneasy night’s sleep they left the 
Lucky Water at dawn. It was still snow- 
ing, and the killer had not the slightest idea 
of the direction, as ahead of him Grizzly 
Gallagher plodded through the snow. 

To one thing Mike Milroy had made up 
his mind. Just as soon as they came within 
sight of the cabin where the grub was stored, 
he was going to shoot Grizzly Gallagher 
through the head. The killer could not rid 
himself of a belief that, in spite of all that 
had happened in his own favor, in some way 
or other Grizzly Gallagher held the upper 
hand. 

Soft and slushy the snow crept up on their 
webs and weighed them down, and Mike 
Milroy marveled at the strength and _ per- 
sistency with which Grizzly Gallagher 
plodded on with head bowed into the how]- 
ing wind. 

To the killer, every tree looked exactly 
like its neighbor, every gulch like the next 
one. The sky couldn’t be seen at all. 
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Suddenly, and apparently without any 
reason, Grizzly Gallagher deliberately 
stepped to one side of a comparatively open 
space, and dived into a near-by tangle of 
brush. 

“Where do you think you arv going, you 
old fool?” began Mike Milroy as he stepped 
into the open space the old trapper had 
avoided. Suddenly the breath of the killer 
was shut off, as a wire snare tightened around 
his neck, and, released by the man’s strug- 
gles, there shot into the air the pine sapling, 
upon the end of which Grizzly Gallagher 
had set the snare for a lynx. 

Choking and unable to speak, the killer 
realized in that instant that Grizzly Gal- 
lagher had outwitted him. Even as he tried 
to reach for his gun, the great arms of the 
old trapper closed around him; then Grizzly 
Gallagher jerked the guns from their 
holsters. 

“TI swan!” he exclaimed. “I most sar- 
tinly do!” 

One morning a few days later, Sheriff 
Mahoney was standing on the end of the 
pier which reaches out into Big Payette 
Lake. As far as the eye could reach, the 
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lake was covered with ice and snow—spot- 
less, immaculate. 

Suddenly the sheriff raised a hand and, 
shading his eyes, stared at a black speck 
which had appeared in the far distance. 
Closer it came and closer, until it resolved 
itself into a man hauling a hand sled upon 
which there appeared to be sitting another 
man. 

“By the great horned Idaho caterpillar!” 
exclaimed Sheriff Mahoney. 

For a moment he thought of running to 
meet the strange procession, then, realizing 
that he could not possibly make any progress 
without his snowshoes, he contented himself 
with dancing up and down as though his 
feet were freezing. 

“It’s Grizzly Gallagher,” he yelled to a 
curious acquaintance who was shouting for 
information. “He has caught Mike Milroy 
and has harnessed him to a sled like a dog 
and is driving him in from the big hills at 
the muzzle of a gun!” 

When Grizzly Gallagher reached the pier, 
everybody in McCall was there to greet him. 
After he had seen Sheriff Mahoney slip a 
pair of steel bracelets over the wrists of Big 
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Mike Milroy, the old trapper pushed his way 
through the crowd. 

“T swan!” he said, shivering, ‘I most sar- 
tinly do. Pretty near froze my feet sitting 
on that thar sled. I must be getting old.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GHOST RIVER MYSTERY 


IFTY years or so ago the Ghost River 
Mountains had been penetrated by few 
white men; fewer still returned to tell 

what they had seen. For it was among the 
Ghost River Mountains that the last stand 
of the Sheep Eater Indians was made. 
There, among the gray timberless peaks and 
hidden valleys, they hunted and fished as 
their forefathers had done for more cen- 
turies than they could count; and there the 
last of them were cornered by a detachment 
of United States cavalry and wiped out— 
bucks, squaws and children—so rumor hath 
it. Whether they deserved such a fate is 
not for this chronicler to judge; probably 
they did, for they were renegades all and 
killers to the last man. Be that as it may, 
the fact remains that after the battle few 
white men cared to go into those dim cafions 
where skulls and scattered bones gleamed 
white on moonlight nights, and weird sounds 
were to be heard among the shadowed rocks. 


And gradually a legend grew among the 
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mountaineers of the Salmon River country 
that the scene of the massacre, or battle, 
whichever it was, was haunted by an aveng- 
ing spirit—or spirits—who exacted the toll 
of a white man’s life for the life of every 
Sheep Eater Indian who had fallen in that 
last grim stand. So the country of the Sheep 
Eaters became known as the Ghost River 
Mountains. At last, it became part of one 
of the Idaho National Forests; trails were 
built and rangers sent to protect the game, 
and the white men forgot the legend and 
went in there to hunt and trap. 

One of those white men was “Grizzly” 
Gallagher. 


Leaning back in his swivel chair, Sheriff 
Mahoney looked at Grizzly Gallagher 
through a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

“T suppose you are wondering why I sent 
for you,” he said. 

“Just now I’m wondering why I was fool 
enough to come, Jim,” replied the old trap- 
per, running a huge hand through his silver- 
tipped hair. “You ought to have known 
better than to bother me just when the trap- 
ping season is starting. Seems like the older 
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you grow, the foolisher you get. What’s the 
matter now?” 

“Ever in the Ghost River country?” asked 
the sheriff. 

“Once,” acknowledged Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Ten years ago or more, Jack Sayres and 
I went in there to trap beaver, on a special 
permit. My partner fell into a whirlpool one 
day while he was setting otter traps. Some- 
how, I never felt any hankering to go back.” 

“Drowned?” asked the sheriff. 

“Drowned,” assented Grizzly Gallagher. 

The sheriff’s eyes narrowed closely as he 
scrutinized the face of the old woodsman. 
He spoke tensely. 

“Are you absolutely sure, Grizzly, that 
Jack Sayres was drowned?” 

“T ought to be,” said the old trapper, “I 
buried him—two miles below the whirlpool.” 

“Was there anybody else living on Ghost 
River at the time?” persisted the sheriff. 

“IT don’t know,” replied the woodsman. 
“Sometimes I’ve thought there was; more 
times I’ve thought there wasn’t.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” asked 
the sheriff. 


“I don’t know,” said Grizzly Gallagher. 
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“One thing is sartin. There’s something as 
shouldn’t be in the Ghost River Mountains.” 

“There is,” agreed the sheriff dryly. 
“During the past two years three deer 
hunters have gone into the Ghost River 
country who——” 

“They go ’most every place nowadays,” 
interrupted Grizzly Gallagher. 
never came back,” concluded the 
sheriff. “And three human skeletons have 
been found by rangers who were sent to look 
for the lost men.” 

Horror was in Grizzly Gallagher’s eyes 
as, with his huge hands clutching his knees, 
he leaned forward in his chair. 

“TI swan,” he exclaimed, “I most sartinly 
do! I always thought there were ¢hzmgs in 
the Ghost River Mountains.” 

“What kind of things?” 

“It’s hard to say,” said Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T’ve often wondered. Probably ghosts or 
evil spirits or something of that kind.” 

“Ts that why you never went back?” asked 
Sheriff Mahoney keenly. 

Grizzly Gallagher considered a moment, 
then he ran a hand through his hair and 
spoke uncertainly. 
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“Seems like I could find places that I’d 
sooner trap in,” he said, “than up there in 
the Ghost River Mountains.” 

“You think then that there is something 
to the old legend ?”’ persisted his questioner. 

“IT don’t know,” admitted Grizzly. “I’ve 
spent more than forty years in the hills, but 
sometimes I think there is a whole lot I don’t 
know about them. Lots of things I’d rather 
not know. I guess every mountaineer feels 
that way at times, Jim.” 

“T£ those hunters were not murdered,” said 
the sheriff, “what killed them?” 

“Lots of ways they could have died in the 
hills,’ pointed out Grizzly Gallagher. 
“They could have shot themselves acciden- 
tally or fallen off a precipice, or ig 

“Yes?” quietly interrogated the sheriff. 

“What became of their pack outfits?” 
asked the trapper, abandoning his surmises. 
“They must have taken pack outfits with 
them into the Ghost River country. It is 
still sixty miles from the nearest settlement.” 

“The rangers have been unable to find hide 
or hair of their horses, or buckle or strap of 
their outfits,” declared Sheriff Mahoney. 
“That’s why I sent for you. You are the 
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best woodsman in the hills and this is a 
woodsman’s job. I want you to go into the 
Ghost River country and find out what killed 
those hunters and how and why.” 

“I swan,” muttered Grizzly Gallagher. 
“TI most sartinly do!” 

“T’ll make you a special deputy with 
power to arrest,”’ went on the sheriff, taking 
a star from a drawer, “and the county is 
offering a five-hundred-dollar reward for the 
apprehension and conviction of the killer. 
For we believe there is a killer at large in 
the Ghost River Mountains and we’ve got to 
get him or no hunter will dare go into the 
country.” 

“But suppose there are ¢hzwgs in that sec- 
tion?” suggested Gallagher. 

“Tf you meet up with them,” said Sheriff 
Mahoney shortly, “use your Colt.” 

Grizzly Gallagher shoved the deputy’s 
silver star back across the desk and arose to 
his feet. 

“T don’t need that,” he said. ‘Don’t know 
as I can find out any more about who killed 
those hunters than you can, Jim, but I'll 
tackle the job for you. But maybe those 
things will get me, too.” 
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“Luck,” said Sheriff Mahoney, shaking 
the trapper’s huge paw. 

“T’l] need it,” returned Grizzly Gallagher. 

You’ve seen one of those old-fashioned 
hourglasses consisting of two elliptical 
vessels connected by a hollow neck, through 
which a certain amount of fine sand passes 
in a given time from the upper to the lower 
container. Well, the cafion of the Ghost 
River is shaped just like one of those old 
hourglasses. Washed down the steeps of the 
Ghost River Mountains into an elliptical- 
shaped valley, the eroded silt is gathered up 
by the numberless tiny streams which form 
the headwaters of the Ghost River and hur- 
ried across the valley into a sheer-walled 
cafion that gradually narrows until the 
thousand-foot cliffs almost touch each other. 
This “neck of the hourglass” is some forty 
miles in length, then gradually it widens 
out again into another valley through which 
the Ghost River hurries its burden of silt 
into a nameless lake. 

It was in the upper one of these two valleys 
that the renegade Sheep Eaters had made 
their last stand fifty years before; it was in 
this same valley, ringed in by the rock taluses 
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of the high divides, that Grizzly Gallagher 
made camp six days after his interview with 
Sheriff Mahoney. 

Old woodsman though he was and wise in 
the lore of the mountains, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher could not help feeling that from the 
time he had entered the valley with his pack 
horse he had been confronted with something 
he could not understand. The shadow of an 
evil presence seemed to hover over the place. 
The pack horse, too, seemed to sense it; for, 
instead of wandering away to graze, the 
animal stayed near at hand, and constantly 
he raised his head and snorted fearfully as 
a horse will do at the scent of a cougar. 

For an hour Grizzly Gallagher sat watch- 
ing his horse; he knew that the actions of 
an animal often indicate the direction from 
which danger threatens. And the longer the 
old trapper watched, the more certain he be- 
came that among the rocks which ringed the 
valley something was prowling, with cruel 
eyes fixed upon the intruders. 

From his pack Grizzly Gallagher took the 
binoculars he had been in the habit of carry- 
ing since his sight had begun to fail; foot by 
foot he swept the cliffs with the powerful 
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eight-diameter glasses, expecting every 
minute to discern the slinking red-bodied 
form of a cougar. But the only living thing 
he saw was an occasional cony—little chief 
hare—gathering its winter supplies of feed. 
And the only sound was the cry of a golden 
eagle sweeping the spaces above the high 
divides. ; 

At last Grizzly Gallagher put his bin- 
oculars away and, rising to his feet, picked 
up his rifle. 

“TY never felt this way before in all my 
forty-odd years in the hills,’ he remarked 
to his pack horse. “I swan; I most sartinly 
do!” 

With his gaze on the ground and his ears 
alert for the slightest warning of danger the 
old woodsman strode away. Suddenly he 
looked behind him. The horse was follow- 
ing him as though loath to be left alone. 

“Guess I’d better picket you, Billy,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher. “You make too much 
noise.” 

Hemmed in on all sides by stark gray 
peaks, the valley was so warm that it was 
covered with a growth of thick short grass 
in which it was impossible to discern a track 
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of any kind. But here and there the tops of 
the grasses had been bent over as though 
quite recently something had passed. Sud- 
denly Grizzly Gallagher’s foot encountered 
an object which tripped him and almost 
caused him to fall. 

It was a human skull, pierced from front 
to rear by a small round hole which might 
have been made by the passage of a lead 
bullet of the type used in military rifles about 
fifty years ago. 

“Sheep Eater probably,’ muttered Gal- 
jagher into his beard. “I swan; I most sar- 
tinly do.”’ Pushing aside the grass with the 
toe of his boot, the old trapper searched for 
more of the grisly relics. Not that he had 
any use for them; he was only following the 
natural instinct of any man under like cir- 
cumstances. But he found none. 

What he did find was a patch of tall white 
mushrooms on long stems, with a death-cup 
around the base of each stalk. 

Grizzly Gallagher knew a good deal about 
the woods, so he did not touch the fungi; he 
just stood looking down at them, stroking 
his gray beard. For, although he was un- 
aware that scientifically that particular 
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species of mushroom is known as Amanita 
phalloides, he did know that it is one of 
the most poisonous of all mushrooms; that 
no living creature can partake of it without 
fatal effects, and that by mountaineers it is 
called “The Destroying Angel.” 

“Now, I wonder,” mused Grizzly, “if that 
isn’t what killed those deer hunters. For 
those danged things sure look good enough 
to eat.’ In sudden anger he crushed the 
fungi into the ground with a heavy heel and 
stepped backward, for the poison of the De- 
stroying Angel mushroom is so virulent that 
some people are made violently ill even by 
inhaling the odor. 

“Queer they’d spring into life right where 
those renegades made their last stand,” mut- 
tered Grizzly Gallagher. “Yes, there are 
lots of things in the mountains that are past 
my understanding. I swan; I most sartinly 
do!” 

For an hour Gallagher wandered about 
the valley. Here and there he stumbled onto 
bleached and weathered bones; and always 
among them grew the tall white forms of the 
Destroying Angels. 

Suddenly Grizzly Gallagher came across 
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some scattered bones among which stood a 
number of the tall stems of the poisonous 
mushrooms, and his old heart beat faster as 
he realized that unwittingly he had struck 
the warm trail that he sought. Who or what 
had left it the trapper could not even guess, 
but the evidence that something or some one 
had been around the spot quite recently was 
indisputable. 

For the snow-white, three-inch caps of the 
Destroying Angel mushrooms had all been 
picked! 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T most sartinly do!’ 

Yet there was neither track nor trail to 
show what had picked them, nor when or 
why; no track, no trail, nothing but a slight 
bending over of the tops of the grass, as 
though something in passing had brushed 
them lightly. 

Through the soft mountain twilight the 
gray-bearded old trapper followed that al- 
most invisible trail across the valley to the 
edge of a huge talus of rock which had slid 
down the mountain. There it ended. 

Completely mystified, and still with a 
strange fear that he was being watched 
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slowly Grizzly Gallagher made his way back 
to his camp, half expecting to find that it 
had vanished into the thin air of what seemed 
to be an enchanted valley. But his apprehen- 
sions were unjustified, for everything was as 
he had left it; and from the end of his picket 
rope the pack horse looked up and whinnied, 
as though glad to see his master return. 

Bending over the camp fire Grizzly stirred 
the beans he had left cooking. He was rais- 
ing a spoonful to his lips with the intention 
of tasting them, when suddenly the spoon 
fell from his hand and he grabbed his rifle. 

For a scream like that of a woman in pain 
had shattered the uncanny silence; the cry 
of a lonely cougar among the rocks which 
ringed the valley. 

It was followed by the snap of a breaking 
picket rope and the sound of shod hoofs in 
flight. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“TI most sartinly do! Billy’s gone. Nothing 
I can do until morning, either.” 

For a few minutes he stood there listening, 
but the cougar did not yell again; so he 
turned back to the fire. 

At what he saw his stanch old heart chilled 
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within him and he thanked the gods of the 
hills for his miraculous escape from the 
death which had been so near him. For, 
lying on the ground in the light of the leap- 
ing flames, was the white cap of a Destroying 
Angel mushroom. 

He picked up the pot of beans with the in- 
tention of throwing them away, for he could 
not doubt that they had been poisoned by 
whatever it was that was lurking among the 
shadows of the Ghost River Mountains. For 
a moment the old trapper stood with the bean 
pot in his hand; then slowly he stooped and, 
picking up the spoon he had dropped, dipped 
out a spoonful of the beans. Standing in the 
light of the camp fire he raised it to his lips, 
waiting, waiting until for an instant the 
flames should die down. 

After a while Grizzly Gallagher ate his 
supper; but he did not make it on beans. 
Then for a long time he sat by his fire, with 
his rifle within easy reach. But he did not 
make any effort to replenish the fire. To say 
that the old trapper was afraid would be no 
longer correct; for he had become convinced 
that he had to deal with a menace in human 
form. However formidable they otherwise 
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may be, ghosts, goblins and demons do not 
carry poisonous mushrooms nearly a mile in 
order to scare the life out of a lone camper 
in the hills. 

Yet, even Grizzly Gallagher had to ac- 
knowledge to himself that the valley was the 
most uncanny place in which he ever had 
made camp; for as the fire died down it 
seemed to him that the silence became more 
noticeable. So intense was it that the old 
trapper almost believed that he could hear 
himself thinking. 

Then suddenly a cougar screamed again, 
and there followed the rattle of small rocks 
striking against each other as they were dis- 
placed by the great pads passing so stealthily 
over them. But Grizzly Gallagher did not 
stir. With his great, shaggy head in his 
hands, he sat staring into his dying fire, 
listening attentively. 

So intently did he listen, and so mesmeric 
was the effect of the glowing embers on which 
his gaze was focused, that without being 
aware of it, the old trapper fell into a sort 
of trance in which he seemed to look back- 
ward across the years; and out of the past 
rose the ghosts of a blue-uniformed troop of 
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United States cavalry pouring like the sands 
of an hourglass from the neck of the cafion 
into the upper valley. 

So perfect was the hallucination that 
Grizzly Gallagher thought he could hear the 
rattle of accoutrements; and yet dimly he 
realized that it was only the constant rattle 
of small rocks rolling down the taluses of 
the Ghost River Mountains into the valley 
where the renegade Sheep Eaters had made 
their last stand. 

“Halt! Dismount!’ Was that imagina- 
tion, or could it be that the ghosts of the past 
were speaking again? Yielding completely 
to the strange feeling which had come over 
him, Grizzly Gallagher watched the chang- 
ing of the pictures in the fire. In fancy he 
saw a detail of blue-uniformed troopers take 
the horses back into the cafion where they 
would be safe from rifle fire; in imagination 
he saw the turbaned heads of the renegades 
rising from among the rocks, and cruel black 
eyes gleaming over the barrels of muskets 
that long ago had rusted away. 

Then from among the rocks arose a yell 
so terrible in its utter savagery, so cruelly 
merciless in its appalling ferocity, that 
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Grizzly Gallagher sprang to his feet, rifle in 
hand, and stared into the darkness beyond 
the fire. And for the first and only time in 
the forty-odd years he had spent in the moun- 
tains the old trapper actually trembled. 

For the yell had been real and it had not 
been the yell of a cougar. 

It was the dreaded war whoop of the rene- 
gade Sheep Eater Indians, the last of whom 
had been supposed to have died in the battle 
of the Ghost River Mountains about fifty 
years ago. 

“Tt swan,” whispered Grizzly Gallagher. 
“I most sartinly do.” 

Intently he listened, but the sound did not 
come again; all he could hear was the con- 
stant rolling of the rocks down the precipi- 
tous sides of the Ghost River Mountains. 

Grizzly Gallagher’s fire was almost out by 
then, and in utter darkness he tiptoed over 
to his pack and from it drew a great steel 
trap. Noiselessly he adjusted a pair of 
clamps and turned the thumbscrews until 
the springs of the trap were flattened and the 
jaws grinned widely. Craftily he concealed 
the trap under dead grasses. Fifteen minutes 
later, dragging his rifle behind him, he 
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crawled silently through the grass until he 
reached the foot of the mountain. There, 
among the rocks, with his rifle held across 
his knees, he awaited whatever might happen. 

For an hour Grizzly Gallagher sat there 
listening closely, but all he heard was the 
constant rolling of the rocks down the slopes 
of the Ghost River Mountains. After a 
while the sound exercised a soothing effect 
upon his overwrought nerves and he began to 
nod. 

Another hour passed, and two more; then, 
just as dawn crept over the Ghost River 
Mountains, the silence was shattered by a yell 
—a human cry in which were blended fury 
and hate but not a trace of fear. 

Awake in an instant, Grizzly Gallagher 
arose to his feet and, rifle in hand, gazed 
across the valley. 

Almost in its center, where he had been 
comparatively safe from prowling cougars, 
Grizzly Gallagher could see the dim outline 
of his pack horse. And closer at hand he 
could see his camp. On the ground near the 
fire he dimly discerned something stirring. 

“T swan,” muttered the old trapper, “I 
most sartinly do. Looks as though I’ve 
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caught the Destroying Angel of the Ghost 
River Mountains.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher approached the 
ashes of his camp fire, he shuddered at what 
he saw. Caught by one foot in the great trap 
Grizzly Gallagher had set was an Indian so 
old as to seem hardly human. Above a 
bronze torso which once had been muscular, 
coarse black hair framed a hideous face, one 
side of which had been split from ear to chin 
by a gash such as might have been caused by 
the slash of a cavalry saber. Around the 
corded scrawny throat was a necklace of 
eagle claws, bears’ teeth and—‘I swan!’ ex- 
claimed Grizzly Gallagher—brass buttons 
such as were worn on the uniform of the 
United States cavalry about fifty years ago. 

“A Sheep-Eater medicine man or witch 
doctor!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. “I 
swan; I most sartinly do!” 

Out of the hideously bedaubed and 
wrinkled face the cruel black eyes of the last 
of the renegades stared unwinkingly at the 
old trapper; then drawing back his lips from 
his toothless gums, the aged Indian spat 
ferociously and raised a clawlike hand hold- 
ing an old and rusted bayonet. 
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“Put it down,” said Grizzly Gallagher 
sharply. “I’m not going to hurt you.” 

The implacable hatred of a lifetime was 
in the black eyes of the renegade as he glared 
at Grizzly Gallagher, then point first, he 
drove the old bayonet downward, quivered 
and lay still. 


CHAPTER X 
THE AVENGER 


HE game warden was so angry that his 
a voice actually trembled as he leaned 

across his desk and pointed a finger at 
Grizzly Gallagher. 

“It has got to be stopped, Grizzly,” he said 
incisively. “My very job depends on catch- 
ing and destroying the deer-killing cougar 
that has been raising Hades among the game 
of the Payette National Forest. Think of it, 
man! My deputies have reported that they 
have found the bodies of twenty-seven deer 
during the past month. And every one of 
them had been killed—wantonly murdered— 
by a huge cougar that has come from the 
Lord only knows where.” 

With his bearded chin supported upon one 
hand, and his elbow resting on the desk, 
Grizzly Gallagher watched a fly vainly try- 
ing to extricate itself from a sheet of sticky 
fly paper. The desperate insect would raise 
one of its legs at a time, shake it violently 


and beat its wings in an effort of free itself. 
202 
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At last, overcome by exhaustion, it lay still 
and quietly gave up the ghost. 

“T swan,” murmured Grizzly Gallagher, 
“IT most sartinly do!” 

“Swan be danged!” exploded the warden. 
“T’m talking about cougars.” In an excess 
of irritation he brought his hand down with 
a slap full upon the sheet of fly paper. His 
language became lurid. 

“IT wouldn’t swear that way,’ reproved 
Grizzly Gallagher mildly. “You ain’ta fly.” 

With keenly interested old eyes he watched 
the irate warden clean his hands at the wash- 
bow! in the corner of the office; and when the 
warden returned to his desk, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher returned to the subject of flies.” 

“Pesky critters, flies,’ he remarked. “My 
cabin is full of ’em this time of the year. 
Where did you say you bought that thar 
stick-’em paper, Jim?” 

Jim Haslett told him; adding: “Seems 
like you are a danged sight more interested 
in catching flies, Grizzly, than you are in 
trapping that cougar.” 

“T’m not particularly enthusiastic about 
trapping anything in the summertime,” ad- 
mitted Grizzly Gallagher. “It is hard 
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enough to trap a cougar at any time; for you 
see they seldom take bait. Why don’t you let 
some of your State trappers go after the deer 
killer?” 

“Haven’t I!” exclaimed the game warden. 
“For three months the boys have been after 
the cougar, and they might as well have been 
fishing for all the good they’ve done. That’s 
why I sent for you.” 

“Getting quite famous, ain’t I?” smiled 
Grizzly Gallagher, running a huge hand 
through his silver-tipped hair. “Seems like 
I’1]1 be needing a size larger hat soon.” 

“A man can’t specialize in one line of 
work for more than forty years, as you have 
done,” pointed out the game warden, “with- 
out becoming rather well known. You’ve 
probably heard what some wise man said 
about such things. ‘If a man build a better 
mousetrap than his fellow men——’ ” 

“Which,” interrupted Grizzly Gallagher, 
“ain’t nothing at all to do with trapping 
cougars. All right, Jim; I’ll try my hand 
at catching the deer-killer for you. If I get 
him, I’ll bring him to you alive!” 

There was perplexity in the game warden’s 
face as he watched the old trapper leave. 
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“Not one chance in a thousand that he’ll 
get that murdering cougar,’ he muttered. 
“Never heard him talk so childishly before. 
Alive, my eye! Grizzly Gallagher is getting 
old.” 

Unconscious of how foolish his talk had 
appeared to the game warden, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher strolled into one of the stores that 
front Big Payette Lake. 

“Seems like I seen some number six traps 
here last time I was in town,” he said to the 
storekeeper. “Guess I’ll have to take a 
couple along with me. The springs of mine 
are getting weak; I’ve used ’em close to 
twenty years.” 

“Going after the big cougar of Secesh 
Summit?” asked the man. 

“Maybe,” said the old trapper. “Seems 
like he’s been killing more than his allow- 
ance of deer.” He swatted at a fly that was 
buzzing around his nose. “Might as well 
give me some stick-’em paper too,” he added. 
“Pesky things, flies.” 

“Never saw them so bad as they are this 
season,’ agreed the storekeeper. “Sure sign 
of a hard winter to come.” 

Carrying two huge steel traps in one hand 
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and a bulky package beneath his other arm, 
Grizzly Gallagher made his way down to the 
boat he had left moored to the end of the 
long, wooden pier that stretches out into Big 
Payette Lake, in front of the little logging 
town of McCall, Idaho. Clambering into 
the boat, the old trapper set his traps and his 
packages in the stern; then he bent his broad 
shoulders to the oars. 

Unruffled by a single ripple the smooth 
waters of the lake lay like a sheet of plate 
glass beneath the vertical rays of the noonday 
sun. On each side of the boat, the green, 
pine-clad hills a mile away lay dozing be- 
neath a veil of summer haze. Now and 
again Grizzly Gallagher passed another boat, 
whose only occupant was an optimistic pipe 
smoker thoroughly enjoying himself with a 
rod and line in the belief that the trout would 
bite at high noon. 

Six miles up the lake Grizzly Gallagher 
ran his boat on to a beach of white sand. 
Removing his traps and packages, he put 
them into a double-strap pack sack which he 
drew from beneath a log. Then he started 
up the twenty-mile trail which led to his 
cabin. 
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Grizzly Gallagher had seen the time when 
he would have easily made the trip in five 
hours; but that time was gone forever, for 
the old trapper had passed his seventieth 
year. Dusk caught him some ten miles from 
his cabin. Near a little creek that flowed 
through a steep walled cafion, he cleared 
away the pine needles from a patch of 
ground, built a fire, boiled coffee and fried 
a slice of bacon. Dusk merged into dark, 
one by one the stars appeared and the pines 
began to whisper among themselves. 

During his forty-odd years in the woods, 
Grizzly Gallagher had built hundreds of 
such little camp fires. Seated there in the 
quiet mountain night he found himself 
wondering how many more times he would 
sit beside one. Whether some day a wander- 
ing hunter would find him still sitting beside 
the ashes of the last one he would ever build? 
It was not that Grizzly Gallagher was given 
to morbid thoughts; but only too well he 
realized that he was old and that not for 
many more years could he expect to follow 
the trails he loved. Yet Grizzly Gallagher 
believed something of which he had never 
spoken to any one. He knew in his soul that 
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some day, somehow, somewhere he would 
come back to the woods and hills he loved. 
He could not believe otherwise after what he 
had seen of the woods. Year after year he 
trapped marten, fox, fisher, weasel, mink; 
yet year after year he saw them come again, 
identically the same in their lives and habits. 
Spring after spring he had watched the 
skunk-cabbage sprout, the trees put forth new 
leaves and needles, and the birds come again. 
Yes, although his manner of thought may 
not have been exactly orthodox, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher believed that in some other form he 
would forever roam the woods. 

But, although Grizzly Gallagher had 
reasoned out his future existence to his own 
satisfaction, strange to say it had not oc- 
curred to him that in another form he might 
have existed in past ages. Therefore, when 
at last he fell asleep by his fire, he did not 
connect his dreams with any former state of 
existence, rather attributing them, upon 
awakening, to his conversation with the game 
warden regarding the capture of the deer- 
killing cougar. Whether it was a dream that 
gave Grizzly Gallagher the idea will ever 
remain uncertain in his own mind; but what- 
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ever it was, he awoke suddenly with a terrific 
yell. To his intense surprise he found him- 
self streaming with the perspiration that only 
fear can induce. 

“T swan,” he exclaimed uncertainly, as he 
threw more wood on his fire. “I most ever- 
lastengly do!’ Which shows how deeply 
Grizzly Gallagher was impressed. For it 
was the first, last and only time in his life 
that he changed the adverb in his favorite 
expression. 

For a moment the ald trapper stared into 
the fire, then warned of danger by the sixth 
sense which is common to most woodsmen, 
he raised his eyes. 

Beyond the fire he saw the head and 
shoulders of a huge cougar. 

For a moment the beast and the man stared 
each other in the face; then as Grizzly Gal- 
lagher reached for the rifle he had leaned 
against a tree, the great cat backed into the 
shadows. 

“TI swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, 
“T most sartinly do.” 

Grizzly Gallagher was not afraid of 
cougars. He knew too much about their 
cowardice for that; but there are times when 
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it behooves one to be careful. So the old 
trapper slept no more that night. But the 
cougar did not come again, although once 
Grizzly Gallagher thought he heard the 
underbrush crackle. But that might have 
been a fancy engendered by a certain amount 
of fear. 

At noon the next day Grizzly reached his 
cabin. Everything was as he had left it; 
save that during his absence some big blue 
flies had entered through an aperture between 


the logs. Buzzing irritably, they were trying 


to leave through the closed window. 

“IT swan,” exclaimed the old trapper, “I 
most sartinly do. Pesky critters, flies!’ 

Unwrapping his bundle of fly paper he 
spread a few sheets around the cabin; then 
he lay down on his bunk to rest for a while. 
He had not been there long before he heard 
somebody shouting his name. 

“Come in,” invited Gallagher, “Ain’t no 
sense in hollering like that.” 

Tall, sunburned and full of business, 
Forest Ranger Ed Royle entered the cabin 
and stood blinking. 

“Hello, Grizzly,’ he greeted. ‘“Didn’t 
know whether you were home or not. That’s 
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why I hollered. Say, don’t happen to have 
a cougar trap you can spare, do you? That 
son of the devil killed two deer last night 
not two miles from your cabin.” 

“T "lowed he might, son,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, “but it isn’t much use setting a 
trap down there for him. Cougars seldom 
return to their kill. I might say they never 
do in the summertime.” 

“T’d like to try it just the same,” pleaded 
the young ranger. “Supervisor Jannis is 
raving about the way the deer are being 
killed.” 

“Let him rave,” said Grizzly Gallagher. 
“We'll get the cougar.” 

The ranger looked his surprise. 

“T thought you said they never return to 
their kill.” 

“Hardly ever,” amended Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Don’t happen to know where there 
is a deer path, do you, son? One that the 
deer use regularly?” 

“TI could show you one in an hour,’ 
the ranger eagerly. 

“Did you ever catch a deer in a noose, 
son?” 

“Tt’s against the law,” the ranger warned 


, 


said 
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him. Then his excitement overcoming his 
judgment, he blurted out: 

“Do you mean that you are going to lure 
the cougar with a live deer caught in a 
noose?” 

“Something like that,’ agreed Grizzly 
Gallagher. 

“You'll let me help you?” begged the 
ranger. ‘‘Let me be with you when you 
watch for the cougar? I won’t say a word 
about the illegal way of catching the deer.” 

“Don’t worry about that, son,’ said 
Grizzly Gallagher, “we'll turn the deer loose 
when we get through with him. But as to 
waiting for the cougar, that would be useless. 
He wouldn’t come within a hundred yards of 
us.” 

“Then what are you going to do if you 
are not going to lay for the cougar?” asked 
Ed Royle. 

“Do?” said Grizzly Gallagher. ‘Why, 
son, I’m going to catch him and take him into 
McCall alive.” 

Lifting himself off his bunk, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher began to kindle a fire in the stove. 

“Better stay and eat,” he said cordially. 
“Long about evening we'll go down and take 
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a look at that game trail of yours.” He spoke 
as much without excitement as a logger 
would have spoken of felling a little tree, 
and a sudden doubt crossed the ranger’s 
youthful mind. For to him Grizzly Gal- 
lagher appeared very old. 

“T believe,” said Ed Royle, “that after all, 
I’d like to try setting a trap or two at the 
cougar’s kill. Maybe he wld come back. 
One can never tell what “ar tie broke off 
suddenly as a big blue bottle-fly broke into 
an angry buzzing as he stepped on a sheet of 
fly paper. Grizzly Gallagher turned from 
the stove, and the old man and the young 
watched the insect as it made futile efforts to 
escape, only at last to succumb. 

“No,” said Grizzly Gallagher, “one never 
can tell just what is going to happen. If 
that thar fly had stopped to think a minute, 
he would still be buzzin’ around the cabin 
instead of lying on the flat of his back with 
his six legs glued together. Did it ever 
strike you, son, that one can learn a good deal 
from a pesky fly?” 

The ranger sighed wearily, as he watched 
Grizzly Gallagher set the table; but he was 
too well-mannered even to hint that he 
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thought Grizzly Gallagher’s remarks about 
the fly to be those of a doddering old man 
who had almost outlived the days of his 
usefulness. 

“Ves, son,’ went on the old trapper, as 
they sat at table, “it is goin’ on fifty years 
since I first began to observe things. Little 
things I mean—like flies. Queer how much 
a man can l’arn by obsarvin’ little things. 
Do you know, son, that everything man has 
achieved he has copied from the plants or 
birds or beasts or insects?” 

For once Ranger Ed Royle’s manners were 
forgotten. 

“Apple sauce!” he exclaimed. “How about 
gasoline? Electric lights, architecture?” 

The wisdom of the woods he loved was in 
the old trapper’s eyes as he smiled into the 
doubting face of the ranger. Patiently he 
explained. 

“Some day when you’ve got time,” he said, 
“hunt around a rotten log until you find a 
bombardier beetle. He was packing his own 
gas tank around with him a million years 
before a flivver was built. And you can go 
to the creeks and find the first architects, son. 
Didn’t you ever see the larva cases of the 
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stone fly? Little bits of Sane cemented to- 
gether with a tougher cement than man has 
ever yet been able to make.” 

“You got me dead to rights there,” ad- 
mitted the ranger ruefully, “but how about 
electricity?” 

“Son,” said Grizzly Gallagher, “when you 
catch that thar cougar, rub his fur the wrong 
way on a dark night and you'll see your elec- 
tricity.” 

The shadows were lengthening when 
Grizzly Gallagher and the ranger left the 
cabin. In one hand Ed Royle carried the 
two cougar traps Gallagher had bought. The 
old trapper himself carried beneath one arm 
a bundle containing a coil of rope and other 
things he thought he might need. For two 
miles the ranger led the way up Cougar 
Creek; then he turned off to one side: At the 
end of another half mile he stopped. 

“Look,” he said, “that’s what the cougar 
did last night.” 

Lying where they had been struck down, 
right at the edge of the game trail, were the 
bodies of two deer. Each had been partially 
eaten by the great cat before he had turned 
away on his trail of wanton murder. 
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“T swan,” murmured Grizzly Gallagher, 
“T most sartinly do.” 

“Guess I’ll set the traps here,” said the 
ranger. ‘You can’t make me believe that the 
cougar will not come back.” 

“Go ahead, son,” said the old trapper. “I 
ain’t trying to make you believe anything. 
You can take the traps, I’ll just take a little 
walk up to the head of the creek and see what 
FP can see:” 

For a moment the ranger watched Grizzly 
Gallagher’s broad back as the old trapper 
slowly strode up the trail. Then he shook 
his head doubtfully. There was no question 
about it in the ranger’s mind, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher was too old to deal with the deer- 
killing cougar of Secesh Mountain. 

For a mile Grizzly Gallagher kept on up 
the trail, stopping occasionally to examine 
the tracks with which it was covered. From 
experience he knew that the deer were using 
it every night as they came down to the creek 
to drink. Superimposed on the cloven hoof 
marks of the deer were the round tracks left 
by the pads of a huge cougar. 

Satisfied at last that the cougar was also 
using the game trail every night, Grizzly 
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Gallagher followed it another mile until it 
ended abruptly at the foot of a great talus 
of rock which had slid down one side of the 
mountain. Standing at the foot of the rock 
slide, he watched the sheer cliffs above it. 
After a little while he took out his binoculars 
and through powerful glasses scanned every 
foot of the cliffs. For a while he saw noth- 
ing living, then suddenly like a shadow the 
form of a cougar slunk across a ledge. 

Slowly the old trapper made his way back 
down the game trail until he reached a big 
tree he had passed on his way up. From one 
side of this tree a long slim branch projected 
far over the trail. 

From his bundle Grizzly Gallagher took 
his coil of rope, then with surprising agility 
for so old a man he climbed the pine, and 
made one end of the rope fast to the branch 
which overhung the trail. Descending the 
tree he unwound his coil until he had about 
twenty feet of line; then he cut it off. In the 
free end of the rope attached to the tree he 
made a running noose which depended about 
two feet from the ground directly over the 
center of the game trail. 

To keep the loop open Grizzly Gallagher 
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cut the two forked sticks, laying one side of 
the loop in each of them, and driving the 
other end of the stick into the ground at an 
obtuse angle to the trail. This done, with 
broken dead branches he built a rough fence 
on each side of the trail and directly in line 
with the noose, so that any animal coming 
down the trail would have either to leap the 
fence or to pass directly through the running 
noose. 

He was still busy when the ranger came in 
sight. 

“What in time are you doing, Grizzly?” 
he asked. “‘That noose is altogether too low 
to catch’a deer.” 

“Son,” said Grizzly Gallagher mildly, 
“that thar loop is for a cougar. Don’t you 
know that a cat of any kind will use a trail 
he has been in the habit of using, rather than 
go ’way around?” 

“You're crazy,’ said Ed Royle rudely. 
“Tf the cougar should do as you say, he’ll see 
that loop and go a mile around rather than 
go through it. I should think with all your 
woodcraft, you’d know that cats can see in 
the dark.” 

“IT swan,” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, 
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scratching his head, “‘you know quite a good 
deal about cats yourself, son. Thanks for 
telling me. I must be getting old. Just the 
same I believe I’ll leave the snare there to- 
night. It is most too late to change it.” 

“Tl be over to your cabin first thing in 
the morning,” said the ranger. “I’ve got a 
hunch that I’ll catch the cougar to-night in 
one of the steel traps you lent me.” 

“Son,” said Grizzly Gallagher, “you’d best 
stay with me to-night if you can. You'll need 
help in the morning to tie up your cougar. 
You see I’d like to take him back to McCall 
alive, as I promised.” . 

From a rocky ledge a thousand feet above 
the trail, the great cougar of Secesh Moun- 
tain watched the two men as in single file 
they strode away in the fast gathering dusk. 

Curiosity has been responsible for the un- 
doing of many cougars, as Grizzly Gallagher 
well knew. Thus it was that some three 
hours after the men had left, a great lithe- 
bodied animal with gleaming green eyes 
went soundlessly leaping down the talus of 
slide rock which lay above the game trail 
where Gallagher had set his snare. Slowly, 
slowly the deer-killer padded along. Then 
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as he stepped on to the head of the trail he 
raised a paw and shook it violently. For 
attached to the bottom of the great round 
pad was something sticky. In vain the 
cougar shook his paw, whatever was attached 
to it remained attached. Growling and 
puzzled he bit at the thing that clung to his 
foot, whereupon it left his foot and attached 
itself to the side of his head, completely ob- 
scuring one eye. With a snarl he raised an- 
other foot, only to find that something was 
sticking to that one, too. Catlike, he shook 
it, then he wiped his face with it and behold, 
he found himself almost blinded! Snarling 
fiercely, the great beast rubbed his face on 
the ground, only to pick up more sticky 
things that clung to his nose, to his muzzle, 
and covered his eyes. Ina last effort to rid 
himself he rolled over and over on the 
ground, biting, snarling and striking with 
armed feet. But the more he rolled the more 
sticky things clung to him until he was al- 
most covered with sheets and fragments of 
sticky fly paper. For an hour he fought the 
stuff, but no sooner did he clear one eye than 
he covered it again until at last, partially 
blinded, and yelling his fear and hate, he 
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sped down the trail he knew. A hundred 
yards he ran; and another; then suddenly 
something tightened around his neck and his 
snarling was cut off short. All night long 
he ramped and roared at the end of a rope 
that was constantly pulled back by the sway- 
ing of a big pine limb twenty feet above his 
head. 

Grizzly Gallagher and the ranger came at 
dawn. Between them they managed to tie 
up the huge cat; then, slung upon a pole, 
they bore him back to the cabin, and from 
there to Grizzly Gallagher’s boat. 

“T don’t see how in the world you ever hap- 
pened to think of such a thing,” observed the 
ranger many times. “It beats me.” 

“Beats me, too, son,” admitted Grizzly 
Gallagher. ‘Sometimes I think the idee 
came to me one night when I dreamed I 
caught the game warden on a sheet of stick- 
"em paper; but it seems more likely that I 
first thought of it while I was obsarvin’ a 
pesky fly.” 

Author's Note: 

The method of catching tigers and other great cats by 

the use of bird-lime spread upon the dead leaves of the 


game trails they frequent has been practiced for centuries 
by the hill Dyaks of Borneo. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SILVER FOX 


ROM the lonely road houses of the 
F Salmon River Mountains to the family 

firesides of the Idaho capital the name 
of Grizzly Gallagher was known as that 
of the most expert woodsman in Idaho. It 
was even asserted by some of his friends that 
once when visiting New York City an Ida- 
hoan was surprised to see in the window of a 
Fifth Avenue furrier, a set of beautifully 
made-up marten furs bearing a sign which 
read : 


“Guaranteed Genuine by Grizzly 
Gallagher.” 


When some one told the old trapper about 
it, he fairly beamed, as he looked with woods- 
wise eyes upon his informant. 

“Don’t it beat all how those city fellers 
make the most of nothing at all?” he said. 
“All I wrote when I shipped the furs was 


that I caught the marten in the Salmon River 
222 
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Mountains.” He stroked his silver-tipped 
beard thoughtfully as he added, “Seems like 
there isn’t any privacy left, even in the Big 
Hills.” | 

That was Grizzly Gallagher’s way. It 
had been his way during the forty-odd years 
he had followed his calling of woodsman and 
trapper. And because he had never cared 
for fame, the fickle jade had sought him and 
made his name famous in spite of himself. 
Perhaps because he wanted to avoid that, or 
perhaps because fur had become rather scarce 
in his locality, in the autumn of 1926, Grizzly 
Gallagher built himself a new trapping camp 
on a flat near the mouth of Silver Eagle 
Creek. 

In the Salmon River Mountains they have 
a saying which goes: “Silver Eagle Creek 
is a long ways from nowhere.”” As a matter 
of fact when Grizzly Gallagher built his 
cabin it was more than fifty miles in any 
direction to another cabin. Yet he had 
hardly been living in his new camp a month 
when he was called upon one day by two men. 

It was quite late in the afternoon and 
Grizzly Gallagher was seated outside his 
cabin greasing some traps. At a little dis- 
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tance a blue jay was hopping to and fro 
among the branches of a spruce; around the 
old woodsman’s feet a striped squirrel was 
seeking crumbs. Suddenly the jay screamed 
piercingly and the squirrel vanished. 

Raising his head Grizzly Gallagher lis- 
tened intently, then he entered the cabin and 
set the coffeepot on the stove. He was putting 
plates and cups on the table when he heard 
footsteps approaching the cabin; then some 
one knocked on the door. 

“Come in,” invited Grizzly Gallagher, 
“both of you.” 

Into the cabin stepped a tall, black-browed 
man of perhaps forty. He was dressed in 
blue overalls, a black sateen shirt, and a 
mackinaw. Around his waist he wore a wide 
leather belt which supported a holstered re- 
volver. With him wasa shorter and younger 
man with foxy features. He was clad in 
khaki shirt and pants, and similarly supplied 
with hardware. 

“My name is Bill Crookstead,” said the 
taller man. “This is my partner, ‘Dumb’ 
Murphy; him being so called ’cause he ain’t 
much on talkin’. I reckon you are Grizzly 
Gallagher.” 
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“Better sit down and fill up,” said the old 
trapper after he had admitted his identity. 

“Looks like you expected company,” 
hinted Crookstead eying the ready table. 

“I did,’ assented Grizzly Gallagher 
dryly; “you wouldn’t have made any more 
noise if you’d been a couple of moose. Where 
did you leave your horses?” 

“Horses?” repeated Crookstead, with a 
glance at his partner. “We ain’t got no 
horses. We built a couple of cabins in here. 
Oner or enr (at; thes eda of vSilversEBagie 
Creek; the other at the head of Burnt Spruce 
Creek. We aim to trap this range this 
winter.” 

Seated on the edge of his bunk, Grizzly 
Gallagher stroked his beard with huge 
fingers as he watched his visitors wolfing 
their beans. 

“How did you happen to pick out the 
Silver Eagle country?” he asked mildly. 

“There was a piece in the paper which said 
you thought this the best fur country left in 
the Salmon River Mountains,” explained 
Crookstead, ‘and that you aimed to trap it 
this winter, so we took a chance on it, know- 
ing that you have quite a reputation as a 
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trapper.” He turned to his silent partner 
and asked, ‘“‘Ain’t that so?” 

“Uh, huh,” grunted Dumb Murphy. 

“You mean that you have deliberately 
come in to pirate my trapping grounds?” 
asked Grizzly Gallagher quietly. “Don’t 
you know that there is not enough fur in this 
vicinity to supply the trap lines of three 
men?” 

“There won’t be three men,” asserted 
Crookstead. “There will only be two.” 

“And them two is us,’ said Dumb 
Murphy. 

“TI swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher 
softly. “That's what being famous gets a 
man. I swan, I most sartinly do!’ 

“You see,” explained Crookstead, ‘we 
came over here to buy you out. We'll pay 
you a hundred dollars for your outfit if 
you'll leave everything as it is and get out 
right now.” 

“Tt cost me three hundred and fifty dollars 
to bring my stuff in,” said Grizzly Gallagher. 
“T’d be a fool to accept your offer.” 

“You'd be a bigger fool not to,” said 
Crookstead bluntly. 

“I ’spect I would,” agreed Grizzly Gal- 
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lagher, “But, tell me, suppose I won’t agree 
to your terms, what is it you intend to do?” 

“Do?” repeated Crookstead. ‘‘Why, we'll 
spring every trap you set. And if you do 
accidentally catch anything, we'll take it 
away from you. There ain’t room for the 
three of us on this trapping range.” 

“Let me get this right,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Do you mean to say that even if I 
were to catch a silver fox you would steal it 
from me? From an old man like me who. 
never did you any harm?” 

The fur pirates glanced at each other, 
then looked straight at Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Are there silver foxes in here?’ asked 
Crookstead. 

“Many of ’em?” inquired Dumb Murphy. 

“One or two,” asserted Grizzly Gallagher, 
“but they are powerful hard to catch. You 
fellows going to trap each for himself, or 
are you going fifty-fifty on your catch?” 

“Each for himself,” replied Crookstead. 
“Tf I catch a silver fox it'll be mine.” 

“Bill will never get his hands on it if I 
catch one,” stated Murphy, startled out of 
his taciturnity at the mere thought of such a 
prize. 
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“You are great partners!’ exclaimed 
Grizzly Gallagher. “Never seen the beat of 
you. I swan, I most sartinly do!” 

Crookstead pulled out a worn leather 
wallet from which he extracted ten ten-dollar 
bills and tendered them to Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. 

“Here you are,” he said. “Take ’em and 
get out’’—he hesitated, then added conde- 
scendingly—‘‘you can stay here until morn- 
ing.” 

Grizzly Gallagher’s huge fingers closed 
over the greenbacks. Slowly he reached 
around from where he sat and inserted his 
hand beneath his pillow as though to hide the 
bills there; then suddenly whipped it forth— 
and the round, black muzzle of a .45 caliber 
revolver stared the fur pirates in the eyes. 

“Take your partner’s gun and unload it 
and throw it and the cartridges on the bunk,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher to Dumb Murphy, 
“then do the same with your own. No, I 
wouldn’t try any dirty work if I were you; 
this old gun of mine has a way of going off 
kinda sudden at times.” 

Flabbergasted at the sudden change in a 
man they had considered an old and harmless 
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victim, the two pirates complied. Then 
Grizzly Gallagher motioned them to the 
door. 

“Get out,” he said, “and stay out. I’ma 
peaceable old man, but just now I feel very 
much like shooting both of you; and I shall 
if I find you interfering with my traps or 
trying to kill me or anything of that sort. I 
don’t like your faces, and I don’t like the way 
you talk. In fact there is nothing I do like 
about you, which is something I have never 
had to say before to a man in all my forty- 
odd years in the hills.” 

Grizzly Gallagher crumpled the ten-dollar 
bills into a wad which he threw after the fur 
pirates as, scowling, they passed the muzzle 
of the revolver held in the old trapper’s right 
hand. Then he threw their revolvers after 
them and stood in the doorway watching 
them as they shambled back up the trail. A 
hundred yards from the cabin the man who 
called himself Dumb Murphy turned and 
shook a fist at Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Yah!” he shouted, “old hill billy, we'll 
trim your claws for you yet.” 

For an hour Grizzly Gallagher stood in 
front of his cabin. Apparently he was un- 
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mindful of the fact that he might be in 
danger from the discomfited intruders. Yet 
while he stood there he was watching the 
birds and listening to the sounds in the 
woods, knowing that the utmost cunning of 
the crooks could not outwit the birds nor keep 
them from giving warning of the approach of 
danger. After a while dusk crept over Silver 
Eagle Creek, and slowly infolded the cabin. 
Not until then did Grizzly Gallagher enter 
it. From beneath the bunk he took a huge 
bear trap with a fourteen-inch spread of jaw. 
Setting it in the trail a few feet in front of 
the cabin door he covered it with pine needles 
and left it to catch that which the night 
might bring. 

After that he spent an hour cleaning up 
the cabin, washing dishes, splitting kindlings 
for the morning and doing a few other 
chores. Before he went to bed he opened the 
door and stood gazing out into the night. 
Not a star was in sight, and out of the north 
a wet snowflake was borne on the wings of 
the wind to settle on Grizzly Gallagher’s 
bearded cheek as he stood there by the cabin 
door thinking. When he did close the door 
he stood for a moment chuckling to himself 
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as the last threat of the fur pirate came back 
to his mind. 

“Trim a grizzly’s claws, will they?” he 
muttered into his great beard. “I swan, I 
most sartinly do!” 

Some time after midnight Grizzly Gal- 
lagher was awakened by the staccato barking 
of a fox. For a little while he lay listening, 
then he went back to sleep. In the morning 
he went to look at the trap he had set for the 
fur pirates in case they should have decided 
to try and do him harm while he slept. The 
trap itself was undisturbed, but the pine 
needles had been scraped off the top of it, 
and in the light snow which had fallen dur- 
ing the night were the tracks of a fox. As 
the track was somewhat smaller than that of 
a red fox, the old trapper judged that it 
might have been left by one of the few silver 
foxes which roamed that section of the moun- 
tains. 

An hour later Grizzly Gallagher left the 
cabin. On his broad shoulders he carried a 
light pack containing a few steel traps and a 
small tightly corked bottle containing a lure, 
the ingredients of which were known only to 
Grizzly Gallagher himself. Whatever those 
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ingredients were, certain it is that they 
smelled unto high heaven of many things 
beloved of the slim black noses of foxes of all 
ages and colors. When Grizzly Gallagher 
returned to his cabin that evening he left be- 
hind him five fox sets and from trap to trap 
ran a trail odorously rich with promise of 
the scent which he had rubbed on the bottoms 
of his shoes. 

That the fur pirates would find and rob the 
traps next morning, Grizzly Gallagher knew 
was very unlikely, for the weather had 
cleared during the day and what little snow 
had fallen had melted beneath the heat of 
the late autumn sun. This, coupled with the 
fact that Grizzly Gallagher had never met 
his equal at concealing traps, left the fur 
pirates a very slim chance of robbing Gal- 
lagher’s lines until they should be able to 
follow his tracks through snow. 

But Grizzly did not intend that the fur 
pirates should be there to bother him when at 
last the deep snow came to the Big Hills. 
Had they evinced a disposition to treat him 
right, he would have done his best to help 
them out; as it was they had aroused within 
him a justifiable antagonism which had made 
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him resolve to use those claws which they 
seemed so anxious to try and trim. And in 
order to avoid having his claws trimmed, 
Grizzly Gallagher knew that he would have 
to drive the fur pirates off his trapping range 
before there should be snow enough on the 
ground to carry his tracks. That was why 
he had used his utmost skill in making the 
sets for the fox which had scratched the pine 
needles off the big bear trap and thus dis- 
closed his presence in the vicinity. 

Grizzly Gallagher spent the following day 
in discovering just where the fur pirates had 
built their cabins, and where their trapping 
lines crossed the country. Yet so consum- 
mate was his woodcraft that although upon 
several occasions he actually stood within a 
few yards of each of the men while they were 
in the act of setting their traps he remained 
undiscovered. 

At the end of three days, Grizzly knew 
exactly where each of the pirates’ traps was 
set. He also had found out that each of 
them was running an individual line of 
traps which apparently had nothing at all to 
do with that of his partner. It was the 
strangest partnership Grizzly Gallagher had 
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ever encountered in all his forty-odd years 
in the Big Hills. 

“OQueerest way of doing I ever heard of,” 
the old trapper was wont to remark to him- 
self in the solitude of his cabin at night. 
“Seems to me I’ve heard somewhere that 
partners divided against themselves are 
bound to go busted sooner or later!’ 

Grizzly Gallagher was not very much sur- 
prised when a week later he found a silver 
fox caught in one of his traps; for once he 
had become convinced that the animals were 
roaming the vicinity, his expert woodcraft 
had almost eliminated the element of chance 
upon which many inexperienced trappers 
place their entire dependence. 

It was not the first silver fox by many 
which had fallen a victim to Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s skill; yet, strange though it may 
seem, the old trapper neither skinned it right 
there, nor did he start back to his own cabin 
with his trophy. He just stood chuckling 
into his beard and running a huge hand 
through the long, silver-tipped fur of the 
animal he had trapped. At last he started 
up Silver Eagle Creek. In his hand was the 
dead body of the fox. Two miles from 
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where he had caught the silver fox, Grizzly 
crossed the trap line of the tall, black-browed 
pirate who called himself Bill Crookstead. 
Beneath a tree which bore the white blaze 
left by the stroke of an ax, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher found a trap concealed beneath the 
pine needles which strewed the ground. 

A few minutes later the old trapper re- 
sumed his way up the creek toward Bill 
Crookstead’s cabin. Fifty feet from the 
cabin he stopped and shouted the fur pirate’s 
name. 

Bill Crookstead came to the door with his 
revolver in his hand, yet so motionless did 
Grizzly Gallagher stand that not until he 
spoke again did the fur pirate see him. When 
he did his eyes narrowed in an ugly scowl. 

“Well, old hill billy,” he snarled, “what 
do you want?” 

“Nothing,” replied Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Nothing a-tall. I just dropped around to 
tell you that there is a silver fox in one of 
your traps about three miles down the creek. 
Thought you might like to know about it 
right away.” 

“What the ”’ stammered Crookstead 
excitedly. ‘“Why the—why didn’t you take 
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it out of the trap and bring it up here? 
You'd have saved me a trip, blast you.” 

“What would you have done if you’d met 
me on your trail,” asked Grizzly Gallagher 
quietly, “carrying a silver fox? If I were 
you I’d go get it before your partner runs 
across such a prize. Guess I’ll be getting 
along back tomy camp now. I haven’t eaten 
since morning.” 

“Go inside my cabin and fill up,” invited 
Bill Crookstead. “Seems like I owe you 
that much for having told me about the silver 
fox. Better wait until I get back and you 
can stay over with me to-night. I’ll be back 
after a while.” 

“Don’t hurry on my account,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, “I’m used to ’tending to my own 
wants.” Then, as he watched the fur pirate 
swiftly striding down the trail, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher chuckled into his great beard. 

Now, Grizzly Gallagher was of no mind 
to give away his silver fox, for well enough 
he knew that the pelt was worth at that time 
close to one thousand dollars. Therefore, no 
sooner was Crookstead out of sight, than 
Grizzly strode up the hill at right angles to 
the Eagle Creek trail, dropped into a cafion, 
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climbed another ridge, then followed it down 
to where it ended just above the tree beneath 
which he had left his silver fox in one of the 
fur pirate’s traps. Thus by his knowledge 
of the country, Grizzly Gallagher cut off a 
mile and a half and arrived at the trap a full 
fifteen minutes ahead of the fur pirate. 
With deft fingers Grizzly removed the silver 
fox from the trap, leaving it sprung. With 
the toe of his boot he kicked several holes in 
the ground, giving it the appearance of hav- 
ing been torn up by the struggles of a trapped 
animal. Then carrying his silver fox he 
climbed another hill and dropped over the 
other side into the cafon where ran the trap 
line of Bill Crookstead’s partner. In one of 
Dumb Murphy’s traps Grizzly Gallagher 
left his silver fox. When he _ reached 
Murphy’s cabin darkness had settled over 
the Big Hills. 

“There’s a silver fox in one of your traps,” 
exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, “about a mile 
from this cabin. Thought you’d like to 
know about it, so I went out of my way to 
come and tell you.” 

“Silver fox!” exclaimed Dumb Murphy, 
looking suspiciously at the old trapper. 
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“Why didn’t you bring it over with you?” 

“I’m not hankering to get shot for robbing 
a trap line,’ retorted Grizzly Gallagher. 
“You know you promised to trim my claws 
last time we met.” ) 

“Are you sure it is a silver fox?” asked 
Dumb Murphy. 

“Am I sure I’m called Grizzly Gallagher 
*cause I’ve got silver-tipped hair and 
whiskers?” asked the old trapper. ‘Yes, it’s 
a silver fox worth close to one thousand 
dollars.” 

“Tf that Bill Crookstead ever finds out 
that..I’ve got’ a silver fox,” said “Dumb 
Murphy, “my life wouldn’t be worth two 
cents. Guess I’ll go get it first thing in the 
morning and hit the trail with the pelt before 
Bill finds out what I’ve caught. Say, how 
much will you give me for my outfit? Guess 
now that I’ve got a single pelt worth a 
thousand dollars I’ll quit trapping for this 
year.” 

“How many traps have you?” asked 
Grizzly Gallagher, “and how much grub?” 

Murphy told him, adding that he would 
take a hundred dollars for his outfit. 

“T’ll let you know about it to-morrow,” 
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said Grizzly. “Meanwhile, I guess I’ll be 
getting back to my cabin.” 

“’ Bliged to you for letting me know about 
the silver fox,’ said Dumb Murphy gruffly. 
“Just take this tip from me. Watch out that 
Bill Crookstead don’t kill you when he finds 
out that I’ve skipped out.” 

“T’ll be watching,” promised the old 
trapper faithfully, ““there’s a saying in the 
Big Hills that a grizzly never sleeps.” 

Now it was no part of Grizzly Gallagher’s 
plan that either of the fur pirates should get 
away with the silver fox. All he wanted 
was to make each of them think the other 
had stolen the prize. Therefore, in spite of 
the darkness he made his way back to where 
he had left it in the trap. To his intense 
surprise the silver fox was gone! 

Grizzly Gallagher stood rubbing his 
whiskers. He looked up at the stars as he 
realized that he had been outwitted. For it 
was evident that failing to find the silver fox 
where Grizzly Gallagher had said he would 
find it, the fur pirate had crossed over to his 
partner’s trap line and examined every trap 
until at last he had found the silver fox. 

Just what would happen next Grizzly Gal- 
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lagher could not conceive, and it was with a 
very discomfited feeling that he returned to 
his cabin. Striking a match, he lit the little 
tin lamp which stood on the table, then his 
mouth fell open and he gasped in surprise. 
Hanging from a rafter above the bunk was 
the silver fox! 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, 
“T most sartinly do!” 

Just why Bill Crookstead had brought the 
silver fox to Grizzly Gallagher’s cabin the 
old trapper could not for the life of him 
imagine; but one thing was obvious and that 
was that the pelt must be removed immedi- 
ately. 

At the end of an hour it hung on a stretch- 
ing board from a rafter above Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s head as he lay on his bunk trying 
to figure out what was going to happen next. 
Tired from his unusually hard day’s travel 
he fell asleep, forgetful that he had left the 
light still burning. 

He was awakened suddenly by something 
cold pressing against his forehead. In- 
stinctively he lay still, for even before his 
assailant spoke he realized that it was the 
muzzle of a revolver. 
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“Sit up, old hill billy. Now is the time 
I’m going to trim your claws.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher obeyed he saw that 
it was morning; already a beam of sunlight 
was shining through the open cabin door, 
throwing into bold relief the animal-like face 
of Dumb Murphy, as holding a cocked re- 
volver pointed at Grizzly Gallagher’s head 
he leered down at the old trapper. 

“Thought you were mighty smart, didn’t 
your?” he jeered. “Made a fool out of me, 
did you? Told me that there was a silver 
fox in one of my traps, then went and stole 
it yourself, did you? I guess you know what 
happens to a fur thief.” 

“T didn’t steal the silver fox,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher. “I caught it myself and placed 
it in your partner’s trap. Then I removed 
it before he found it. Later I placed it in 
one of your traps, intending to remove it my- 
self so that you would accuse your partner 
of the theft. I figured that if you got to 
fighting between yourselves you'd forget all 
about fighting with me.” 

“You lie,” said Dumb Murphy, threaten- 
ingly. “Bill Crookstead said before he died 
that you stole the silver fox from my trap, 
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and that he saw you when you stole it.” 

“TI swan!” muttered Grizzly Gallagher, 
“TI most sartinly do.” 

“Him and me got into a scrap,” explained 
Murphy. “I thought Bill had stolen my 
silver fox; so I shot him. Now I’m going to 
kill you, old hill billy, and take the silver 
fox.’ 

Never in all his life had Grizzly Gallagher - 
been so near death; yet even in that terrible 
moment, with the muzzle of a revolver star- 
ing him in the face, he did not lose his 
presence of mind. From where he sat on the 
edge of his bunk, through the open door he 
could see the green woods he loved so well, 
and among them he could hear a bird sing- 
ing. 

“Shooting me won’t do you any good,” he 
said quietly, “you’d never get away with the 
silver fox skin. For there is something wait- 
ing for you out there in the woods.” As 
Grizzly Gallagher spoke he stared out of the 
epen door with such an expression of horror 
on his bearded face that involuntarily Dumb 
Murphy turned his head. 

As he turned Grizzly Gallagher snatched 
the revolver out of his hand; and caught the 
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desperado a resounding whack with the 
barrel right alongside his head. 

Almost felled by the blow though he was, 
the killer staggered to the door unheeding 
Grizzly Gallagher’s shout of warning. 
Lunging blindly forward he caught his toe 
against the doorsill, pitched forward, re- 
covered himself and staggered again, this 
time to fall. And up from beneath the pine 
needles which had concealed it, leaped a huge 
bear trap to close its grinning jaws quickly 
and firmly around the fur pirate’s neck. 

To say that Grizzly Gallagher was horri- 
fied would be to put it mildly, but there was 
nothing he could do except to bury Dumb 
Murphy and later to perform the same office 
for the partner Murphy had shot. A week 
later Grizzly Gallagher set forth to McCall 
to inform Sheriff Mahoney of what had hap- 
pened to the fur pirates. With him he car- 
ried a package addressed to a firm of furriers 
in New York City, and pinned to the silver 
fox skin which the package contained was a 
small, neatly printed card which read: 


Genuine Idaho Silver Fox, 
Guaranteed by Grizzly Gallagher. 


CHAPTERSXE 


TRAPPED TRAPPERS 


ORD had reached Grizzly Gal- 

y y lagher that Jan Raauk had four 

pairs of silver foxes which he was 

anxious to sell for the sum of five thousand 
dollars, cash in advance. 

“Twelve hundred and fifty dollars a pair,” 
observed Grizzly Gallagher to his old friend, 
Sheriff Mahoney, “is about one-half the 
value of the foxes. I’m half of a mind to 
buy them myself and start a silver fox farm. 
Wonder what on earth has struck Jan Raauk 
to offer them so cheap.” 

“Seems like he’s got a sudden hankering 
to go back where he came from,” explained 
Sheriff Mahoney. “You know, Grizzly, Jan 
Raauk is a Lapp or a Finn or some such an 
outlandisher. He went into Smoking Spring 
Valley about five years ago and he’s been 
there ever since, cept for once or twice when 
he came out to McCall for grub. I guess he 
figures that with five thousand dollars he 
could go home and set himself up as a sort 


of a little brass god.” 
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“How did you find out that he was willing 
to sell out so cheap?” inquired Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, running a huge hand through his 
silver-tipped whiskers. 

““Ten-cent’ Joe, a breed trapper, brought 
in word to McCall,” explained the old 
sheriff, “and he insists that Jan Raauk wants 
the five thousand dollars in cash.” 

“Cash,” repeated Grizzly Gallagher, 
“Five thousand dollars in cash. I swan, I 
most sartinly do!” 

“T guess Jan Raauk is too ignorant to know 
that a certified check would be just as good 
as the cash,’ surmised Sheriff Mahoney. 
“Anyway, Ten-cent Joe claims that Jan 
Raauk wants the five thousand dollars safely 
delivered into his hands before he’ll make 
theisale:”” 

“Then why doesn’t Jan Raauk come into 
McCall himself,’ asked Grizzly Gallagher, 
“instead of doing business through Ten-cent 
foe?) 

“Yow: can*<search «me!’?. exclaimed: sthe 
sheriff. “I’ve told you all I know. If you 
want to find out anything else about it, you’d 
better go and ask the breed yourself.” 

“Believe I will,” said Grizzly Gallagher, 
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rising, “seems like I see a chance to make a 
stake.” 

Grizzly Gallagher found Ten-cent Joe in 
a ramshackle old cabin on the outskirts of 
the little logging settlement which overlooks 
the blue waters of Big Payette Lake. The 
breed was a man of about forty, heavy as to 
shoulders and black as to hair and eyes. He 
had received his nickname from his fondness 
for poker with a ten-cent ante. He was 
humped over a table playing solitaire when 
Grizzly Gallagher entered the cabin. 

“What is all this I hear about Jan Raauk 
wanting to sell out?” asked Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. : 

Deliberately, Ten-cent Joe selected a card 
and placed it where he judged it would do 
the most good; then he exhaled a cloud of 
blue smoke ceilingward from the thin ciga- 
rette that dangled from his lips. 

“W’at for you want to know?” he inquired. 

“Thought maybe I might make a deal 
with Jan Raauk if such is the case,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher mildly. 

The breed leaned back in his chair and 
surveyed the old trapper through a cloud of 
smoke. 
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“T am agent for Jan Raauk,” he said, “you 
will make the deal through me.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Just what do you get out of it, if I may 
ask?” 

“Me?” Ten-cent Joe raised bushy black 
brows in apparent surprise. “W’y, I get ten 
per cent of the purchase price—five hundred 
dollar in cash.” 

“Five hundred dollars,”’ exclaimed Grizzly 
Gallagher, “for doing a good turn which is 
not going to cost you a cent! I swan, I most 
sartinly do!” 

“You want buy out Jan Raauk?” asked the 
breed. “You got five thousand dollars in 
cash? Ol’ trapper like you got five thousand 
dollar?” 

“Guess I could write a check that would 
be good for that amount,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. 

“Bah, the check!’ exclaimed Ten-cent Joe 
disparagingly. ‘Jus’ one scrap of paper is 
the check. You get me five thousand dollars 
in cash. I take it to Jan Raauk. I get bill 
of sale and bring it back to you. Also I take 
my five hundred dollar commish. All very 
fine. Jan Raauk he go back to wherever he 
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come from. You have fox farm. Me I have 
five hundred dollar commish. You bet you, 
no?” 

“No,” said Grizzly Gallagher. “Guess 
I’ll take a trip into Smoking Spring Valley 
myself. If I make the deal and find that 
Jan Raauk promised you five hundred dol- 
lars commission, you’ll get it when I return 
to McCall with Jan Raauk himself. Do you 
SEG RY 

With a quick gesture Ten-cent Joe swept 
the cards together; smoothly he spoke from 
beneath his heavy black mustache. 

“As. you like, m’sieu’. But be sure and 
take the money with you in cash if you would 
buy the silver foxes from Jan Raauk, for he 
will not return to McCall with you. With 
the money in his hands he will cut across the 
mountains to Salmon City and take the train 
from there to New York. Jan Raauk is ver’ 
sick to go back to his home across the sea.” 

Grizzly Gallagher arose and looked the 
breed straight in the eye. 

“Look here,” he said, “maybe you are on 
the square, Joe, but the thing looks kinda 
suspicious to me. However, I want those 
foxes, and I’m going in to see Jan Raauk 
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myself. You know me, Joe, and perhaps you 
have heard that a good many times men have 
tried to kill me. If such a thought has en- 
tered your head, Joe, you’d better dismiss it; 
for I shall be on my guard against you from 
the time I leave McCall. I’m giving you 
fair warning to watch your step because I’m 
going to take you at your word and carry on 
my person five thousand dollars in cash.” 

For a moment Grizzly Gallagher stood 
looking down at the breed. Then he left the 
cabin. 

For a full ten minutes Ten-cent Joe sat 
very quiet, then he rose and from beneath the 
mattress of his bunk took a .45-caliber Colt 
revolver. He spent half an hour cleaning 
and oiling the heavy weapon and thinking 
of Grizzly Gallagher, Jan Raauk, and the 
five thousand dollars in cash. 

Once Grizzly Gallagher made up his mind 
to do anything in a certain way, it was next 
to impossible to dissuade him. For, while 
he was always ready to listen to other peoples’ 
advice, it was seldom that he took it; prefer- 
ring in the main to do his own thinking. So 
when the cashier of the bank protested 
against the folly of carrying five thousand 
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dollars in bills across one hundred miles of 
lonely mountain trails, Grizzly Gallagher 
very positively refused to listen. 

“T’ve got that much on deposit here, 
haven’t I?” asked the old trapper mildly. 

“You have that, Grizzly,” replied the 
cashier, “and then some. But why in the 
world can’t you take a certified check with 
you if you are bound to go to Smoking 
Spring Valley? It seems to me you are 
taking a desperate chance of being followed 
and murdered by Ten-cent Joe.” 

“T warned him to be careful,” explained 
Grizzly. ‘“‘Anyway, I don’t think the breed 
would harm me. I did him a good turn 
once. Gave him a litter of fox pups a few 
years ago, because at that time I had no place 
to keep them.” 

“IT know you did,” admitted the cashier, 
“but just the same I wouldn’t trust a breed 
any further than I could kick him. Five 
thousand dollars in cash means a good deal 
to a man like Ten-cent Joe.” 

“How about this Jan Raauk?”’ asked 
Grizzly Gallagher. “Know anything about 
him?” 


“Only that he won’t take a check for any- 
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thing,” said the cashier. “A few years ago 
he drifted into town and went to work for 
Huff & Hammond at the sawmill. Worked 
there six months and let his wages run up 
until he had a sizable check coming. But 
when he quit the mill, Old Man Huff had 
to come to the bank with him and draw out 
the money in cash. No, Jan Raauk never 
had any use for a check.” 

“Glad you told me,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Your explanation makes Ten-cent 
Joe’s story seem all the more probable. Guess 
I’m safe in hitting the trail to Smoking 
Spring Valley in the morning.” 

But although Grizzly Gallagher had fully 
made up his mind to go to Smoking Spring 
Valley with the money, he judged it might 
be well so to inform his old friend, Sheriff 
Mahoney. The _ sheriff's comment was 
characteristic of the deep friendship he felt 
for the old man who had been a close chum 
of his father’s. 

“Grizzly,” said the sheriff, “for quite a 
while I’ve had an idea that you are beginning 
to need a guardian. Now I knowit. I can’t 
stop you going to Smoking Spring Valley 
with the money, but I can go with you and 
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see that you get back safely. And, by gum, 
that’s just what I’m going to do! I’ll leave 
my deputy in charge of the office and be 
ready to start with you in the morning.” 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Tt seems as though a man can raise quite a 
smoke with five thousand dollars in cash. 
Mighty obliged to you, Jim. Be sure that 
you don’t oversleep, for I’m going to make 
an early start.” Heaving himself to his feet, 
the gigantic old trapper left the office. Half- 
way across the street he paused and looked 
back and a slow smile irradiated his whiskery 
face as he muttered: 

“Thinks I can’t take care of myself, does 
he? Imagines that I’m getting old. I swan, 
I most sartinly do!” 

At dawn Sheriff Mahoney strode down to 
the end of the dock which reached out into 
the lake. Only the night before he had seen 
Grizzly Gallagher loading supplies into the 
boat which had been moored to the end of 
the pier. To Sheriff Mahoney’s chagrin and 
surprise the boat was gone. Grizzly Gal- 
lagher had stolen a march upon his old 
friend during the night. 

For a moment the sheriff stood looking 
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across the quiet waters of Big Payette Lake, 
then in colorful language he addressed the 
sun that was beginning to peep over the pine- 
clad hills. 

“Of all the mule-minded, whiskery-faced, 
stubborn old he-goats,’’ remarked Sheriff 
Mahoney, “Grizzly Gallagher is the worst I 
ever saw.” Then asa sudden thought struck 
him, the sheriff hurried through the still 
sleeping town to the cabin of Ten-cent Joe. 

Finding that repeated knockings brought 
no reply, Sheriff Mahoney shoved the door 
open and entered. 

Ten-cent Joe was gone and apparently his 
bunk had not been slept in that night. 

Sheriff Mahoney’s face was grim with pur- 
pose as he returned to his office where his 
deputy was kindling a fire in the stove. 

“Mac,” said the sheriff, “you kinda look 
out for things till I get back. I’m going to 
follow Grizzly Gallagher and see that he 
comes to no harm. He’s loose in the woods 
with five thousand dollars in cash on his 
person and Ten-cent Joe, the breed, seems to 
be on his trail.” 

As Sheriff Mahoney left the lower end of 
Big Payette Lake in his launch, Grizzly Gal- 
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lagher was leaving the upper end. He was 
mounted on a pinto horse, and driving ahead 
of him a laden pack animal. During the 
summer months he kept the horses in pasture 
on a homestead he had taken up near the 
upper end of the lake. 

At noon Grizzly Gallagher made camp 
beneath a huge fir near the head of Flying 
Squirrel Creek. Over a fire he boiled coffee 
and cooked bacon, while the horses grazed at 
a little distance away. 

After he had eaten, Grizzly Gallagher 
leaned back against a tree and gazed up at 
the blue sky, dimly seen between the inter- 
lacing branches of the pines and firs, and 
over him crept the peace which comes to the 
mountains when autumn stands hesitating 
on the edge of winter. So quiet was it that 
the old woodsman could plainly hear the 
sound of a hammerheaded grub boring into 
the rough bark behind his head. Now and 
again there came the tinkle of the pack 
horse’s bell. 

Sitting there alone in the woods he loved 
so well, Grizzly Gallagher had time to give 
more thought to the deal he expected to make 
with Jan Raauk, the strange man who had 
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come from none knew where and gone to 
dwell alone for nearly five years among the 
mystic peaks that surrounded Smoking 
Spring Valley. 

Grizzly Gallagher himself had never met 
Jan Raauk, but from what he had heard he 
judged that the man must be a strange 
character indeed. 

That there were silver foxes in Smoking 
Spring Valley, Grizzly Gallagher had long 
known; but the place was so far removed 
from the beaten trails, and Grizzly Gal- 
lagher was getting so old, that he had not 
been in there for years. In fact, even though 
he had made up his mind to purchase the 
silver foxes from Jan Raauk, it was not with 
the intention of carrying on a fox farm in 
Smoking Spring Valley. Once Grizzly Gal- 
lagher had secured the foxes he intended to 
transport them to his homestead at the upper 
end of Big Payette Lake. That was his 
reason for bringing along an extra horse. 

In the first flush of surprise at hearing of 
the opportunity to secure four pairs of silver 
foxes at about one-half their full value, 
Grizzly Gallagher’s main thought had been 
to reach Jan Raauk as soon as possible and 
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consummate the deal. But now that he had 
leisure to give due consideration to the 
matter, it struck him as being very peculiar 
that Jan Raauk should have offered to sell 
his foxes for a sum that was so far beneath 
their real value. Still, five thousand dollars 
in cash was certainly a good deal of money. 

From an inner pocket of the sheepskin- 
lined coat he wore when riding through the 
mountains in cool weather, Grizzly Gal- 
lagher took a well-worn bill-fold. Opening 
it, he extracted a wad of yellow-backed bills. 
Mechanically he counted them. There were 
fifty, each of a denomination of one hundred 
dollars. Grizzly Gallagher replaced them 
carefully in his wallet, and slipped the wallet 
back into his pocket. Then, after replacing 
his cooking utensils in his pack, he stood for 
a moment looking down at the ashes of his 
tiny fire. 

“Five thousand dollars in cash,” he mut- 
tered into his great silver-tipped beard. “A 
lot of money to be packing around. Seems 
to me that if I were Jan Raauk I’d much 
rather have had a check. But then every- 
body can’t see things alike.” He paused in 
his ruminations and looked earnestly at the 
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pack horse, who had raised his head and with 
ears pricked forward was gazing at a bunch 
of brush some fifty feet from where he stood. 

As Grizzly Gallagher followed the 
animal’s gaze, his hand dropped to the butt 
of his holstered revolver, for the bush was 
waving slowly to and fro. 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, 
“TI most sartinly do! I wonder why a bush 
should move when there’s not a speck of 
wind.” 

He strode to the vine maple, then he 
stooped over and examined the ground be- 
neath it. In the soft soil were the prints of 
a pair of moccasins such as Ten-cent Joe 
sometimes wore. 

“T swan!’ exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher 
softly, ‘I most sartinly do!” 

Yet although the finding of the footprints 
had rather surprised Grizzly Gallagher, he 
was glad he had discovered that he was being 
followed. For Grizzly Gallagher’s confi- 
dence in his own woodcraft was such that he 
deemed it impossible for any one to ambush 
him now that he was on his guard. In fact, 
it was through that very woodcraft that he 
had discovered the footprints; for had he not 
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known that the action of his horse indicated 
that danger was near, he might have gone 
unheeding on his way. As it was, his senses 
were doubly alert as he rode up the trail. 

But if Ten-cent Joe was following Grizzly 
Gallagher, the old trapper failed to discover 
it, as day after day he rode up the cafions 
and along the tops of the ridges that slowly 
climbed to a timberless summit from which 
Grizzly Gallagher could look down at 
Smoking Spring Valley. 

The valley had obtained its name from the 
fact that it contained several springs of very 
hot water, the vapor from which condensed 
into clouds of white steam on encountering 
the stratum of icy air which lay a hundred 
feet or so above the bottom of the valley. 
From where Grizzly Gallagher stood on the 
divide these scattered masses of white steam 
looked like great wads of cotton batting sus- 
pended between heaven and earth. Among 
them, but not of them, a tenuous spiral of 
blue wood smoke rose from the sod roof of 
Jan Raauk’s cabin in Smoking Spring 
Valley. 

“A corner of God’s garden, if ever there 
was one,’ murmured Grizzly Gallagher as 
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he let the horses pick their own way down 
the side of the mountain. “But it is not just 
the place I’d choose in which to live alone.” 

Inan hour Grizzly Gallagher had dropped 
beneath the steam clouds, in another half 
hour he had reached the floor of the valley, 
upon which flourished a thick growth of 
coarse green bunch grass from which the 
horses kept snatching an occasional bite as 
Grizzly Gallagher urged them onward. 
Soon the old trapper struck an ax-blazed 
trail which led straight to the cabin of Jan 
Raauk. 

Fifty yards from the door Grizzly Gal- 
lagher stopped and shouted. 

“Hello, the house!” 

The door of the cabin opened and a man 
came out—a pale-haired man of stocky build. 
He was clad in a buckskin shirt and trousers, 
and wore a cap made from the gray fur of 
the hoary marmots that dwelt among the 
rocky slopes which walled Smoking Spring 
Valley. In one hand he held a rifle. 

“Hello,” he’ greeted. ““Vere you’ came 
from? Vhat you vant?” 

Dismounting, Grizzly Gallagher strode 
forward, mentioning his name and offered 
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his hand. To his surprise it was crushed in 
a grip stronger than his own. 

“Vou come in the house and drink coffee,” 
said Jan Raauk, “then ve talk pusiness. But 
first I vill help you turn loose your horses.” 

Over his coffee and wild goat steak Grizzly 
Gallagher listened as Jan Raauk told how 
he had caught the silver foxes intending to 
start a fur farm, only at last to succumb to 
the intense loneliness of Smoking Spring 
Valley. 

“Once I think I could live here forever,” 
said Jan Raauk, “but I could not stand it. I 
must go home, back to the girl I have left 
behind. That is vhy I vill sell out the four 
pair of silver foxes for five t’ousand dollars 
in cash.” 

“T have it with me,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “but if we make the deal, Ten-cent 
Joe said that you promised him five hundred 
dollars commission.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher mentioned the 
breed’s name, it seemed to him that the 
shadow of a great fear shone for a moment 
in the pale-blue eyes of Jan Raauk. It died, 
as the old trapper mentioned that he had left 
Ten-cent Joe in McCall. So obvious was the 
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relief of Jan Raauk, that Gallagher decided 
to refrain from mentioning that he believed 
Ten-cent Joe to be even then somewhere in 
the vicinity of Smoking Spring Valley. 

After they had eaten, Raauk took Gal- 
lagher to see the foxes in their pens. They 
were all that the old trapper could wish. 
And Grizzly Gallagher knew furs. 

By the light of a wick flaring in a pan of 
bear grease the deal was consummated, and 
into the calloused hands of Jan Raauk the 
old trapper counted forty-five one-hundred- 
dollar bills. 

“Tll pay Ten-cent Joe his commission,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher, “when I return to 
McCall.” 

Again that look of fear showed in the eyes 
of Jan Raauk as uneasily he glanced toward 
the door. 

“T vish you vould accompany me to Salmon 
City,” he said to Grizzly Gallagher. “I’m 
afraid to carry so much money in the hills 
alone.” 

“Then why in the devil didn’t you take a 
check?” asked the old trapper. “I cannot 
possibly go with you. I want to get those 
foxes out of here before snow flies.” 
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“Once,” explained Jan Raauk, “I vork 
two-three year for a man. He give me bad 
check. No, I take no more checks. I like 
cash.” 

“Well, it’s up to you to get it safely across 
the mountains,” said Grizzly Gallagher. “In 
the morning I start back.” 

“You vill stay vith me to-night,” begged 
Jan Raauk. “I am afraid.” 

“Of what?” asked the old trapper. “Are 
you afraid of Ten-cent Joe?” 

“If he knew I had all that money here,” 
said Jan Raauk, “he vould follow me and 
kill me.” 

“Rubbish,” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“If the breed had intended to take the money, 
he would have waylaid me; for he knew I 
left McCall with five thousand dollars in 
cash.” 

But nothing that Grizzly Gallagher said 
could convince Jan Raauk that his life was 
not in danger, and so at last the old trapper 
consented to accompany him part of the way 
to Salmon City. For hours that night 
Grizzly Gallagher lay sleepless wondering 
what Jan Raauk had done that he should be 
filled with fear of Ten-cent Joe. Toward 
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morning Grizzly Gallagher fell asleep. He 
was awakened suddenly by a yell from 
Raauk. 

As Grizzly sat up in his bunk he was 
amazed to see that it was morning; and he 
was still further amazed to see Sheriff Ma- 
honey and Ten-cent Joe standing in the open 
doorway. In the breed’s hand was a .45- 
caliber Colt revolver with which he was 
menacing Raauk. 

“You were pretty smart,” said the breed to 
Jan Raauk, “but not too smart for Ten-cent 
Joe.” He turned to Sheriff Mahoney. 

“Arrest that man,’ he demanded, “for 
stealing one pair silvaire fox from the fox 
pen of Ten-cent Joe five year ago.” 

“This Jan Raauk,” explained the breed, 
“he no trapper. He steal my pair of silvaire 
fox. Raise all the rest. Five year I wait 
for revenge. You take this Jan Raauk to 
McCall, put him in prison. I sell my four 
pair silvaire fox to M’sieu’ Grizzly Gallagher 
for five t’ousand dollar in cash.” 

“You lie!’ yelled Jan Raauk. Before any 
one could stop him his hand flew to his belt 
and a knife hissed through the air to meet a 
.45 leaden slug from Sheriff Mahoney’s Colt. 
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It took the three of them to subdue the en- 
raged fur thief. 

“IT guessed that Jan Raauk never caught 
the silver foxes,” said Grizzly Gallagher, 
when at last Raauk lay trussed and hand- 
cuffed on the floor. ‘From what he said, I 
knew that he was ignorant of trapping.” 

“Just the same,” said the sheriff, “it’s 
going to be a hard matter for Ten-cent Joe 
to prove that the original pair of foxes were 
his property.” 

“No so hard, m’sieu’,” asserted the breed. 
“Come, I show you.” 

In the cold, clear light of early morning 
they made their way to the fox pens. In 
one of them dwelt a pair of foxes which ap- 
peared to Grizzly Gallagher to be older than 
those in the other pens. Driving the animals 
into their boxes, Ten-cent Joe dropped the 
sliding doors. Then with heavily gloved 
hands he caught the silver-furred beauties. 

“Look,” said the breed, “there is the brand 
of Ten-cent Joe.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher and the sheriff 
scrutinized the foot of the fox that Ten-cent 
Joe held, the trapper nodded in confirmation 
of Ten-cent Joe’s claim. 
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“Yes,” said Grizzly Gallagher, ‘““Ten-cent 
Joe used that brand on the fox pups I gave 
him. I guess he is the one who is entitled 
to the five thousand dollars in cash.” 

For the examination of the pair of foxes 
had disclosed the fact that from each right 
forefoot the first joint of the middle toe was 
missing. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE MAIL DRIVER 


OR nine days and nights it had been 
F snowing in the Salmon River Moun- 

tains, snowing so hard that not even 
Grizzly Gallagher had cared to tackle the 
hundred and fifty miles of trail which lay 
between the little lumbering settlement of 
McCall and his trapping camp on Whisky 
Flat. Yet, although the old trapper wanted 
in the worst way to get back to his trap lines, 
he did not make himself disagreeable by 
grumbling but observed to all who consulted 
him on the subject, that it would quit snow- 
ing after a while. 

“Anybody knows that,” retorted Post- 
master McCluskey on the evening of the 
ninth day, “but what I want to know is when 
zs it going to quit? The dog team had 
oughter been in with the mail from Golden 
Mammoth three days sence; and it ain’t in 
yet. Bet that danged breed driver got cold 
feet when he seen the blizzard and never left 
Golden Mammoth a-tall.” 
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At the time of speaking, Postmaster Mc- 
Cluskey was in the lobby of the McCormick 
House, where Grizzly Gallagher was putting 
up during his stay in McCall. With his feet 
cocked on the window sill, the old trapper 
was gazing thoughtfully out at the white 
surface of Big Payette Lake, as was his habit 
much of the time when staying in town. 

“If anybody can bring that team of dogs 
through such a storm,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “ “Half Breed’ Joe is the man to do 
it. Anyway, it doesn’t do any good to 
grumble at the weather, Mac; it will quit 
snowing after a while.” 

“You'd grumble too, if you wuz in my 
shoes,” said McCluskey. “A _ registered 
package containing three thousand dollars in 
currency came into the office yesterday, be- 
sides another one from a New York fur 
buyer containing something over a thousand 
dollars in cash for old Billy Regan, the 
Cache Creek trapper. I’ve got to send 
both packages out to Golden Mammoth 
the next time the mail team leaves. Yep! 
If you were me, Grizzly, you’d be grumbling 
too.”’ 

“What is the idea of sending so much 
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cash?” asked Grizzly Gallagher, running a 
huge hand through his silver-tipped beard. 
“And who is the three thousand dollars for?” 

“Tt’s the pay roll for the miners at Golden 
Mammoth,” explained the postmaster in a 
worried tone. ‘Superintendent Powell noti- 
fied me that I might expect it, and said that 
it must reach Golden Mammoth by the 
fifteenth of February or the men threatened 
to walk out on him. As for the other thou- 
sand; you know old Billy Regan. He always 
has the returns for his furs sent to him in 
cash.” 

“Four thousand dollars all told,’’ muttered 
Grizzly Gallagher into his great beard. “I 
wonder if the Superintendent told Half 
Breed Joe about it.” 

“The breed was the one who brought me 
word to send the money out as soon as it 
arrived,” said McCluskey. ‘Yep, he knows 
about it all right, which is a danged sight 
more than he’d know if it were my money.” 

“Do you think Joe is dishonest?” asked 
Grizzly Gallagher mildly. ‘‘Remember he 
is a United States mail driver.” 

“That wouldn’t cut any ice in Joe’s life if 
he thought he could get away with that much 
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cash,” remarked McCluskey cynically. “I 
never saw an honest breed yet.” 

“I’ve seen white men—and one red-headed 
female—I’d distrust before I’d doubt Joe,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher, staring out into the 
blinding storm that was sweeping across the 
frozen surface of Big Payette Lake. ‘“J-———” 
he broke off suddenly and rose to his feet. 

“Here comes the mail team, now,” he said. 
“Let’s go and meet ’em. I told you Joe 
would bring that team through the storm if 
man could do it.” 

Postmaster McCluskey did not wait to 
hear any more. Followed by Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, he almost ran out of the hotel and 
up the board walk a block to the post office. 
Just as they reached there the mail team came 
tearing up. No sooner had the dogs stopped 
in front of the low, red-brick building they 
knew so well than they sank down in the 
snow and began to bite the ice out from be- 
tween their toes, paying no attention to the 
two men who stared at the lightly laden sled. 

“Well,” said the old postmaster at last, 
“the dogs brought the mail in all right, but 
where is Joe?” 

“Three days late getting in,’ muttered 
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Grizzly Gallagher, ‘‘and the driver missing.” 

“And the blizzard has been raging nine 
days,” said McCluskey. “What’s the 
answer?” 

In silence they looked at each other, then 
they looked down at the panting dogs. One 
of the lead dog’s eyes was almost closed, and 
his head bore marks that might have been 
made by a heavy whip. 

“Tf they could only speak!” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, as he gently examined the lead 
dog’s head. “I swan, I most sartinly do!” 

The postmaster picked up the mail bags, 
and spoke over his shoulder. 

“Maybe you'd just as lief take care of the 
dogs, Grizzly.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher drove the team up 
the street to the kennels, he spoke to the dogs 
collectively: 

“You've earned your supper, pups, for you 
brought the mail through.” 

McCluskey was awaiting Grizzly Gal- 
lagher when he returned to the hotel. Drop- 
ping into a chair by the old trapper’s side, 
the postmaster came right to the point. 

“Seems like we ought to send out a posse 
to look for Joe,” he said, “but, dang it, there 
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ain’t anybody but me and you and Sheriff 
Mahoney! The rest of the boys are down to 
Boise for the holidays, and it’s a cinch the 
women can’t go to look for the breed. Guess 
it is up to you, Grizzly, to take the mail 
through to Golden Mammoth and ss 

“T thought you were speaking about Joe,” 
interrupted Grizzly Gallagher. “Seems to 
me that his life comes ahead of the mail.” 

“Nothin’ comes ahead of the mail,” said 
the postmaster severely, “registered mail in 
pertic’ler. If Joe has met with an accident 
and is still alive, you’ll find him sittin’ side 
of a fire some’eres along the trail; if he ain’t 
side of a fire, he’s under the snow, and it 
ain’t no good looking for him till the snow 
melts in the spring.” 

Grizzly Gallagher hummed a little tune 
reflectively as he gazed out of the window at 
the snow-covered surface of the lake. 

“You are getting old and foolish, Mac,” 
he said at last. “If Joe is hurt too badly to 
have crawled on the sled and let the team 
bring him in, he is hurt too badly to have 
built a fire. And, anyway, he’d have scrawled 
a note and fastened it to the lead dog’s 
collar.” 
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“Maybe the dogs ran away and left him,” 
suggested McCluskey. 

“Joe raised ’em from pups,” pointed out 
Grizzly Gallagher. “They wouldn’t have 
left him unless he told them to. And he 
wouldn’t have sent them in alone if he had 
been able to come himself.” 

‘“‘What—who in time could have stopped 
him,” began McCluskey, “unless » he 
broke off suddenly and stared at Grizzly 
Gallagher as a thought crossed his mind. 
“You don’t think i 

“Joe was in the habit of stopping overnight 
at Sam Moon’s road house on Silver Fork, 
wasn’t he?” asked Grizzly Gallagher. 

McCluskey nodded ponderously. 

“Last time Joe got in here with the mail,” 
he said, “he was about half cocked. Gave me 
a drink of stuff he got at the road house that 
had a kick like a Texas mule.” 

“Suppose Joe’s tongue got loosened up 
enough to have told Sam Moon’s daughter 
about the money he expected to bring in on 
the next trip?” suggested Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Four thousand dollars would be a great 
deal of money to Anne Moon. If she could 
once get possession of it, she would stand a 
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good chance of getting clear away with it; 
for she knows many of the trails across the 
mountains and can use webs or skis as well 
as I can myself.” 

McCluskey glanced curiously at the old 
trapper. Grizzly Gallagher’s face was very 
stern and his hands were doubled into huge 
fists. 

“T’ve never heard you speak that way of a 
woman before,” said McCluskey. 

“T don’t like her!’ exclaimed Grizzly Gal- 
lagher with unwonted heat. “I don’t like 
Anne Moon. Why, the last time I stopped 
overnight at the road house she actually tried 
to make a fool of me, and I’m nearing 
seventy! I swan, I most sartinly do!” 

“So your idea is,’ said the postmaster 
slowly weighing each word, “that Anne 
Moon is holding Half Breed Joe prisoner at 
the road house because he wouldn’t assist her 
in an attempt to steal the money he told her 
was going in to Golden Mammoth on the 
next trip?” 

“T wouldn’t put it beyond her,” said 
Grizzly Gallagher, with bristling beard. 
“That woman would do most anything. The 
chances are that she was afraid Joe would 
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tell it here that an attempt was to be made 
to rob the mail and that it would be sent in 
under guard. As it is, she will think every- 
one here believes that Joe met his death in the 
blizzard and that a new driver will be sent in 
with the mail. She’s right about that part 
of it, too, if that’s what she planned, for I’m 
going to drive the mail in myself. I’ll be 
danged if any woman can make a fool of 
Grizzly Gallagher and get away with it, let 
alone a red-headed female like Anne Moon! 
You have the mail ready to go out in the 
morning, Mac. Meanwhile, I’m going to do 
something I never did before in my life. 
I’m going to ask Sheriff Mahoney to swear 
me in as a special deputy with power to 
arrest; and I’m going to pack a pair of steel 
handcuffs and wear a silver star.” 

“Don’t forget a .45 Colt,’’ admonished the 
old postmaster. “If things pan out the way 
you figure, you’re likely to need it.” 

“A .45 nothing!” scoffed Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. ‘“Haven’t you any sense at all, Mac? 
A man can’t use a gunona woman. No, sir, 
not even on a dangerous female like that red- 
headed Anne Moon.” 

Sheriff Mahoney chuckled when Grizzly 
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Gallagher explained his plan. The two old 
men had known and loved each other since 
boyhood. 

“Why, you tarnation old fool,’ grinned 
the sheriff beneath his walrus mustache, 
“you'll be the laughing-stock of the country! 
What have you been reading?” 

“T haven’t been reading anything,” replied 
Grizzly Gallagher. “I’ve just been thinking 
what I’d do if I was a red-headed female 
who planned to get away with four thousand 
doliars.” 

“Of course I'll deputize you,” said Sheriff 
Mahoney, “but it is only on account of our 
old friendship and the fact that I know you 
too well to think that you’ll abuse your 
authority. Personally, it seems to me more 
likely that Half Breed Joe was caught by a 
snowslide and buried while he was running 
behind the sled. Had you ever thought of 
that?’ 

A look of worry appeared on Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s fine old face as he passed his hand 
thoughtfully through his silver-tipped beard ; 
then he sighed deeply. 

“Maybe you're right, Jim; maybe you’re 
right. No, I hadn’t thought of that at all. 
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Seems like I must be getting pretty old, after 
all. I swan, I most sartinly do!” 

Leaving Sheriff Mahoney chuckling to 
himself, Grizzly Gallagher strode down the 
street to the post office. 

“Seeing as I’m going to take that money 
into Golden Mammoth,” he said to Mc- 
Cluskey, “I’d like to have a look at the 
packages.” 

“What for?” asked McCluskey with 
Scotch suspicion. 

“Just to assure myself that the seals are 
unbroken,” explained the old trapper. “It 
would be a devil of a note if there isn’t any 
money in the packages when I deliver ’em. 
I'd sure get the blame for stealing something 
I’d never even seen.” 

“Why, you danged old fool!’ exploded 
McCluskey. “Who in tarnation could have 
tampered with the packages? They’ve been 
in my safe ever since they arrived.” 

“They are likely to stay there, too, as far 
as I’m concerned,” said Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Yes, Mac; either you show ’em to me 
before I leave or I don’t leave, and you can 
get somebody else to take in the Golden Mam- 
moth mail.” 
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Grumbling to himself, McCluskey pro- 
duced the two registered packages, and with 
narrowed eyes watched Grizzly Gallagher 
turn them over and over in his great hands. 

“Well,” said the postmaster at last, “are 
you satisfied that I told you the truth?” 

“Seems like it,” admitted Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, “but I always like to be careful, as 
the badger remarked to the skunk.” 

As Grizzly Gallagher strode out, Mc- 
Cluskey watched him balefully. 

“The unlimited nerve of him,” growled 
the irate official. “If he wasn’t so blamed 
old, I’d tell him what I think of him. The 
idea! Hintin’ that I’d monkey with regis- 
tered mail. First he suspects Anne Moon of 
planning a robbery; then he hints that I’ve 
already taken the money; when the fact of 
the matter is, there ain’t going to be no rob- 
bery at all—not unless it has been planned 
by that danged breed driver.” 

It ceased snowing at midnight and next 
morning the sky was clear and the snow- 
covered surface of Big Payette Lake lay 
spotless and gleaming beneath the winter sun. 
Standing on the pier which reaches out into 
the lake from the edge of McCall’s main 
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street, Sheriff Mahoney and Postmaster Mc- 
Cluskey shouted encouragement to Grizzly 
Gallagher as slowly the dog team drew away 
from town, straining in their harness in the 
soft fresh snow. 

“Do you think he will get through all 
right?” asked the postmaster in a slightly 
worried tone. 

“*Course he’ll get through,” said Sheriff 
Mahoney decisively. ‘When did Grizzly 
Gallagher ever start something he didn’t 
finish? Too bad about poor Joe; there is 
very little question but that he was caught by 
a snowslide.”’ 

“Then you don’t put any faith in Grizzly 
Gallagher’s suspicion that a robbery is being 
planned?” asked McCluskey. 

“If I did,” said the sheriff, “do you sup- 
pose I’d have let him tackle the trip? No, 
Mac; I’d have gone myself. Had to humor 
Grizzly Gallagher, though; he won’t be with 
us much longer, for he’s very old.” 

“The hills won’t seem the same when 
Grizzly Gallagher is gone,” growled Mc- 
Cluskey, “Dang it! I hope he gets through.” 

Glad to be away from the hated settle- 
ments, Grizziy Gallagher pushed across the 
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lake in high spirits. Part of the wilds in 
which he had been born, and which had been 
a home to him for nearly seventy years, he 
loved them as a woman loves an only child. 
To him the cold and the sparkling snow were 
the wine and bread of life; every pine and 
fir along the shore of the great lake was a 
cherished friend and every peak a church. 
At noon he stopped the dogs and made camp 
beneath a huge balsam fir which stood at the 
upper end of the lake ten miles from McCall. 
Over a little fire he cooked a slice of bacon 
and boiled coffee. That night he camped on 
Speak Easy Flat, twenty-six miles from 
town. 

All night long Grizzly Gallagher slept in 
front of a great fire he had built against a 
granite boulder so that the heat might be 
thrown back upon him where he lay. Scorn- 
ing the fire, the eight dogs of motley breed 
dug themselves in beneath the snow. An 
hour before dawn Grizzly Gallagher was on 
the trail again in a temperature that had 
dropped to forty below zero. 

Two days later Grizzly Gallagher urged 
the dogs into Snowslide Cafion, a narrow 
cleft in the Salmon River Mountains, 
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hemmed in on each side by almost perpen- 
dicular walls of rock that rose to a height of 
more than a thousand feet. Dreaded by 
every driver who ever mushed a team, Snow- 
slide Cafion was the worst menace on the 
Golden Mammoth trail. Yet it had to be 
traversed, for there was no way around 
within many miles. 

Casting a glance aloft, Grizzly Gallagher 
noted that already there had been several 
slides since the great storm. Dry slides that 
had not stirred the packed snow beneath, but 
none the less of sufficient volume to have 
wiped out a regiment of men. In some places 
the floor of the cafion was filled with piles 
of snow to a depth of twenty feet. Over these 
piles the dogs hauled the light sled, while 
Grizzly Gallagher strode behind on his five- 
foot web shoes. 

Once or twice Grizzly Gallagher stopped 
the team and examined the slides closely, but 
if Half Breed Joe were buried beneath one 
of them, the old trapper found no sign. He 
hardly expected to find any, for a snowslide 
does its work very thoroughly. 

Once the team stopped of its own accord 
and the dogs barked vociferously at some- 
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thing that was sticking out of a pile of snow; 
but it was only the head and shoulders of a 
great tawny cougar that had been caught 
when the slide was in full momentum and 
crushed between two hurtling logs. 

“T swan,’ muttéred Grizzly Gallagher as 
he gazed at the great cat’s lips still twisted in 
a fighting snarl at the death which had over- 
taken him. “I swan, I most sartinly do! 
Mush on, you pups, mush on!” 

Up the cafion the team crawled to the 
summit, and there among a clump of Alpine 
fir Grizzly Gallagher stopped the dogs to 
breathe. 

With his great beard blown outward by 
the bitter wind that swept the heights, the old 
mountaineer stood gazing into the far dis- 
tance across the jumbled peaks of the Main 
Range. In the clear bright light he could 
see for fifty miles; then the view was shut off 
by still higher peaks, every one of which 
Grizzly Gallagher knew by the name he had 
given it and by which those peaks still are 
known to lesser men. 

Directly below Grizzly Gallagher, more 
than two thousand feet below, was quite a 
large valley, guarded at its northern end by 
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a small mountain. Around the east and west 
sides of the mountain two creeks flow into 
the valley and meet. They are the east and 
west forks of Silver Creek. The valley itself 
is known as Silver Fork and it is the halfway 
point between Golden Mammoth and Mc- 
Call. Against the foot of the mountain, 
very close to the trail, stood the road house 
run by Sam Moon and his red-headed daugh- 
ter, Anne. It was a stopping place for the 
Golden Mammoth miners on their way in 
and out to the mine that scars the sides of 
Golden Mammoth Mountain seventy-five 
miles farther to the north. 

Grizzly Gallagher reached Sam Moon’s 
road house three hours after leaving the sum- 
mit. As the dogs came to a stop, the road- 
house keeper appeared. 

A massive brute was Sam Moon. Fifty 
years old, perhaps, with a black beard almost 
as long as Grizzly Gallagher’s. He had only 
one eye, the other having been lost in a fight 
with a miner he had tried to rob. From the 
green patch which he habitually wore over 
the socket, a great scar split his left cheek 
and disappeared into his whiskers like a blue 
snake seeking shelter in thick underbrush. 
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With his huge hands resting on his hips he 
surveyed Grizzly Gallagher; then, without 
troubling to remove a short black pipe from 
his lips, he growled through his heavy beard. 

“Waal, so it’s you, is it?” 

There never had been much love lost be- 
tween Sam Moon and the old trapper and 
both knew it. So Grizzly Gallagher’s voice 
was rather strained as he replied: 

“Wasn’t anybody else to come, Sam. 
Guess Half Breed Joe must have got killed 
on the trail while going down Snowslide 
Cajfion.” 

For a moment the huge man studied 
Grizzly Gallagher as he stooped over the 
dogs. But apparently the old trapper was 
quite unconscious of the scrutiny. 

“Did you bring in the money for the 
Golden Mammoth?” asked Sam Moon. 

“Why?” asked Grizzly Gallagher without 
tooking up. 

“?’Cause if you did,’ said Sam Moon, 
“Half Breed Joe left word with me to take 
it and the other mail on to Golden Mam- 
moth.” 

“Ves?” said Grizzly Gallagher. “Then 
Joe is not dead at all?” 
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“Dead be danged!” bellowed the giant. 
“The danged dirty breed ran away with 
Anne!” 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher. 
“So Anne told me the truth last time I was 
here. I swan, I most sartinly do!” 

“Huh?” Sam Moon’s pipe fell into the 
snow, so great was his surprise. ‘“You mean 
to tell me that you knew Anne was going to 
pull out with Half Breed Joe?” 

“Anne said she was going to pull out with 
somebody,” asserted Grizzly Gallagher. 
“She told me she was sick and tired of it up 
here alone and that she aimed to marry the 
first man who'd have her. Why, dog-gone 
it, Sam, your girl Anne even wanted to 
marry me!” 

Grizzly Gallagher’s eyes were guileless as 
he straightened up in time to catch a sur- 
prised gleam in Sam Moon’s single orb. 

“You!’’ exclaimed the astonished road- 
house keeper. “Do you mean to say that my 
girl, Anne, asked you to marry her?” 

“I most sartinly do,” replied Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Now wasn’t that peculiar?” 

“T s’pose that’s how you happen to be driv- 
ing the mail team,” hinted Sam Moon. with 
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a leer. ‘Thought you’d never get a chance 
to marry again, so you came here after 
Anne.” 

“That’s it,” agreed Grizzly Gallagher, “I 
came to see Anne.” 

Sam Moon placed both huge hands on his 
hips and throwing back his ugly head roared 
with unseemly mirth. 

“And a lot of good it did you, you phi- 
landering old hill billy,” he shouted, when 
at last he could speak. “Half Breed Joe and 
my girl Anne left two days ago on skis for 
Salmon City, where they are to be married. 
Right after they left I drove the dogs down 
to the mouth of Snowslide Cafion and 
turned ’em loose. I had to come back here 
to ’tend to business myself, but I knew that 
the team would go straight on in to McCall. 
Come on into the house and eat; I’ll start in 
the morning for Golden Mammoth with the 
mail and let you take care of my place until 
I get back.” 

“Glad to stay over with you,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, “but no matter what Half Breed 
Joe said, you'll have to stay and take care of 
your own place. You see I am the one who is 
in charge of the mail.” 
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For a moment Sam Moon did not reply, 
then he laughed shortly. 

“Suit yourself about that,” he said, “makes 
no difference to me.” 

Built against the foot of a mountain as it 
was, the front of the road house was sup- 
ported by a cribbing of logs so as to leave a 
sort of a cellar beneath the house. This 
cellar was entered by a very heavy door, 
which Grizzly Gallagher noticed to be pad- 
locked. 

“?Fraid of the miners raiding your still?” 
asked the old trapper with a grin as he fol- 
lowed Sam Moon up a flight of steps to a 
wide veranda which faced Silver Valley. 

“Can’t be too careful,” growled the giant. 
“Them Golden Mammoth boys wouldn’t stop 
at anything to get a shot of what’s good for 
"em.” Leading the way into a big room 
sparsely furnished with a table, a sewing 
machine, and some sawbuck chairs, he set a 
bottle and two glasses on the table. 

“Have one on me,” he invited with osten- 
tatious cordiality. “Guess it is a long time 
since you drank anything like this.” 

“Close to seventy years,” admitted Grizzly 
Gallagher as he sank heavily into a chair, 
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“and itll be seventy years more before I 
touch any. No, thanks, I don’t drink.” 

“I do,” leered Sam Moon, raising his 
glass high. “Here’s to Grizzly Gallagher 
and the United States mail.”’ 

“Why not include Half Breed Joe!” sug- 
gested the old trapper, “and your daughter 
Anne?” 

“Have it your way,’ growled Sam Moon. 
“May their shadows never grow less.” 

From beneath the floor came a thump as 
though something had fallen. Then there 
followed a sound as of an animal scratching. 

“Mountain rats,” exclaimed the road-house 
keeper, “the basement is full of ’em. Worst 
thieves there are.” 

“TI wouldn’t call them thieves exactly,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher. “They most gener- 
ally leave something in exchange for what 
they pack away.” 

Sam Moon stared a full moment, then he 
crashed a huge fist down on the table. 

“Takes an old trapper like you to re- 
member such things,” he bellowed. 

“T’ve larned during the lifetime I’ve spent 
in the hills,’ said Grizzly Gallagher, “‘that 
it pays to obsarve little things.” | 
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“I reckon you'll bring in the mail sack for 
the night,” hinted the road-house keeper to- 
ward evening. “Joe always did.” 

“Maybe he did,” said Grizzly Gallagher, 
“but it so happens that I’m in charge of the 
mail now. No, the mail will be all right on 
the sled; it is lashed down tight and under 
heavy canvas.” 

“T guess you’re right,’ said Sam Moon, 
“there ain’t nobody here to bother the mail.” 

After an hour spent with a pack of cards 
Sam Moon showed Grizzly Gallagher his 
room. 

“Guess you won't be sorry to turn in,” he 
intimated, “you ain’t so young as you used 
to- be.” 

“No,” agreed Grizzly Gallagher, “I’m get- 
ting kind of old.” 

Apparently Grizzly Gallagher was too 
tired to remove any of his clothes except his 
arctic rubbers before he lay down. Ina few 
minutes he was snoring. Yet he was very 
much awake, and when an hour later Sam 
Moon stole into the room with a lighted 
candle in his hand, stooped over the sleeping 
trapper and waved the candle to and fro 
before his closed eyes, Grizzly Gallagher 
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could hear him breathing. Persuaded that 
the old man was sleeping, Sam Moon left the 
room and a few minutes later Grizzly Gal- 
lagher heard the outside door of the house 
open. Silence ensued for a few moments, 
then Sam Moon and somebody else entered 
the house, and through the wall that divided 
Grizzly Gallagher’s room from the next came 
a whisper in a woman’s voice. 

Grizzly Gallagher strained his ears to the 
utmost to try to hear what was being said, 
but the wall of logs made the words unin- 
telligible. 

“T swan,” muttered the old trapper softly. 
“T most sartinly do! It is that red-headed 
female Anne.” . 

The whispering continued for a little 
while; then suddenly it ceased, and to 
Grizzly Gallagher’s amazement a whirring 
sound crept through the wall. Just for a 
moment he could not imagine what it could 
be; then as he listened more closely he emitted 
a soundless chuckle. Slowly and with the 
utmost caution he arose and in his heavy 
woolen socks stole across to the door. There 
he paused and reaching into his pocket took 
out the handcuffs he had obtained from 
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Sheriff Mahoney. Holding them in one 
hand, he slowly crept down a narrow hall to 
a door beneath which iight gleamed. Fora 
moment he stood with his hand on the knob, 
listening intently to the strange whirring 
which came from within the room. And with 
all his heart Grizzly Gallagher found him- 
self wishing that he had not left his Colt 
beneath the canvas on the sled. An instant 
longer he hesitated, then suddenly he flung 
the door wide and stepped into the room. 

On the table lay two packages of currency. 
Seated at the sewing machine Anne Moon 
was sewing up a seam which had been opened 
in the bottom of the canvas mail-sack. Be- 
hind her stood her one-eyed father with a 
dog whip in his hand. With a startled oath 
he whirled on Grizzly Gallagher and stared 
at the deputy sheriff’s star pinned on the old 
trapper’s shirt. 

“T arrest you in the name of the law, Sam 
Moon,” said Grizzly Gallagher quietly, “for 
tampering with the United States mail.” 

With a startled cry Anne Moon turned in 
her chair. 

‘He made me do it,” she cried, pointing 
an accusing finger at the leering giant. “He 
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locked Joe and me in the cellar because we 
wouldn’t help him steal the money. Joe told 
him about it while they were drinking. Then 
he sent the dogs back, knowing that every- 
body would believe Joe to have been killed 
on the trail. He took that money and fixed 
up the packages again with wads of paper so 
that the new mail driver would be suspected 
of having robbed the mail. And he threat- 
ened to kill us both if we is 

“You—little hellcat,’’ roared Sam Moon. 
Whirling on the girl he raised his whip 
threateningly. 

“Stop!” cried Grizzly Gallagher. “Hold 
out your hands.” 

With a whistle of hate, like a living thing 
the whiplash leaped the distance between the 
desperado and Grizzly Gallagher, but with 
an agility which only a life in the mountains 
could have taught him the old trapper ducked 
beneath the curling lash. Then his huge 
right arm rose high, and with all his strength 
behind the blow he brought the shining steel 
handcuffs down on Sam Moon’s head. Like 
a tree before a snowslide the giant crashed 
face forward to the floor and lay still. There 
was a click as Grizzly Gallagher stooped 
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quickly and snapped the steel bracelets shut 
on the hairy wrists. 

“What I don’t understand,” said Half 
Breed Joe, when Grizzly Gallagher had re- 
leased him from the cellar, “is how you came 
to suspect that a robbery had been planned.” 

“Just from my habit of obsarving little 
things,” explained Grizzly Gallagher. 
“When you see the shape your lead dog’s 
head is in, maybe you'll understand. For 
you see, by that I knew that your dog team 
had been forced to return to McCall without 
you and against their own will. And I hap- 
pened to know that Sam Moon is the only 
man in these mountains who is brutal to his 
dogs.”’ 

“But you did not suspect me, did you, 
Grizzly?” asked Anne Moon. 

“T sure did,’ acknowledged Grizzly Gal- 
lagher honestly, “but then I had reason to 
suspect you of almost anything after you had 
the impudence to want to marry an old man 
like ome.” 

“A lot you know about women,” snapped 
the red-headed girl, with a defiant toss of 
her head. “I wanted to make Joe jealous 
enough to propose to me, that’s all. He and 
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I are to be married as soon as we can get to 
town.” 

“I swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher 
soberly. “I’ve sartinly got a lot to learn 
about women and red-headed women in par- 
ticular. I swan, I most sartinly do!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE MAN HUNT 


OR weeks Grizzly Gallagher had worn 
FE a deputy sheriff's star pinned to his 
shirt. For weeks he had intended to 
return it to Sheriff Mahoney, for he had 
accomplished that which he had started out 
to do when he had been deputized at his own 
request, and there was no reason in the world 
why he should continue to wear his badge of 
office. But somehow he hesitated to relin- 
quish his star, because there were times in 
the Big Hills when he ran across desperate 
characters who were fleeing from the law. 
Without his star Grizzly Gallagher was 
powerless to make an arrest; with it he had 
behind him the whole majesty of the law. 
So after doing a lot of thinking, the old 
woodsman left his cabin one morning with 
the intention of going to McCall and asking 
the sheriff for permission to continue wear- 
ing his deputy sheriff’s badge. 
Sheriff Mahoney acceded to Grizzly Gal- 


lagher’s request with a promptness which 
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almost took the old woodsman’s breath away. 

“You bet your life you can keep your 
star,” said the sheriff. Then he handed 
Grizzly Gallagher a photograph which he 
took from his desk. 

“If you happen to run across that man,” 
he said, “bring him in. His name is Sam 
Tiggers. He’s wanted for train robbery and 
murder. There is a seven thousand dollar 
reward for his arrest and conviction. The 
last time he was seen he was headed toward 
the Salmon River Mountains.” 

“Seven thousand dollars!” exclaimed 
Grizzly Gallagher, running a huge hand 
through his silver-tipped hair. “I swan, 
Jim; I most sartinly do! That’s a lot of 
money, but what in the world makes you 
think that I may run across this Sam 
Tiggers?” 

“Listen, Grizzly,” said the old sheriff. 
“There is a feller name of Crackley over at 
the hotel. He seems to be one of those 
paunchy overfed cityites who come to the 
mountains every fall to run off some of their 
fat. Seems like he wants a guide to take him 
into the mountains to hunt bighorn sheep. 
When I told him you might take the job, he 
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nearly fell over himself. Better go over to 
the Blue Water House, Grizzly, and talk to 
him. Maybe, while guiding Crackley you 
will run across that train robber and thus 
kill two birds with one stone.” 

“To say nothing of a bighorn sheep,” 
smiled Grizzly Gallagher. “Much obliged, 
Jim, for the tip. Guess I’ll go over and talk 
with Mr. Crackley and see if I can make a 
deal with him. But so far as my running 
across this train robber is concerned, there is 
not one chance in a thousand of that, Jim, 
and you know it. No, sir; that would be 
something like fishing for a lost diamond in 
the waters of Big Payette Lake.” 

Sheriff Mahoney waggled his big mustache 
in a manner peculiar to himself. 

“Wait until you’ve talked with Crackley,” 
he said. “And by way of giving you a hint, 
Grizzly, if I were you I’d think twice just 
now about wearing that deputy sheriff’s star.” 

“T swan!” exclaimed Grizzly Gallagher, 
looking hard at his old friend. “So you 
think, as the buzzard remarked to the coyote, 
“there is something rotten to windward.’ ” 

“There is,” said Sheriff Mahoney, “and I 
guess you are the man to trail it down, 
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Grizzly; for it is a job for a woodsman and 
there is not your equal in the hills. Go to 
it, old-timer, and get your man.” 

Grizzly Gallagher found Crackley to be a 
huge man of fifty with a face like a white 
full moon. From beneath almost hairless 
eyebrows, he scrutinized the old woodsman 
with eyes the color and shape of lead bullets. 

“So you are the man the sheriff called 
Grizzly Gallagher,’ he said out of one 
corner of his mouth. “Do you know the 
mountains?” 

“IT ought to,” replied the old woodsman. 
“I’ve made my living in them for more than 
fifty years.” 

“Ever been to Ram’s Horn Valley?” asked 
Crackley. 

“T spent a winter in the old Rinner cabin 
in Ram’s Horn Valley,” asserted Grizzly 
Gallagher, “and I guided a man in there 
more than thirty years ago. There aren’t 
any bighorn sheep left around there though. 
They were all killed off by an epidemic of 
scabies ‘long in the late nineties.”’ 

“When I want your advice, old hill billy,” 
said Crackley, “I’ll ask you for it. I happen 
to know that there are bighorn still to be 
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found among the peaks surrounding Ram’s 
Horn Valley. I'll pay you ten dollars a day 
to take me in there.” 

“That would be robbing you,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, “I tell you,—and I know what 
I’m talking about—there are no bighorn left 
within five miles of Ram’s Horn Valley.” 

“Then you won’t go?” There was anger, 
and Grizzly Gallagher thought, perhaps a 
little disappointment in Crackley’s manner. 
“Just remember it is not very often you old 
hill billies get a chance to earn ten dollars 
a day.” 

Grizzly Gallagher knew that, but he knew 
also that men do not pay such a wage toa 
guide to take them into a country where there 
is little or no big game. Back of Crackley’s 
insistence there surely must be another reason 
why he wanted to go to Ram’s Horn Valley. 

“What makes you think there are bighorn 
to be found there?” asked the old woodsman. 

“A fellow who used to live there told me 
about it,” explained Crackley. ‘He said 
there were all kinds of bighorn sheep among 
the surrounding peaks.” 

“There were,’ agreed Grizzly Gallagher, 
“but that was nearly thirty years ago, when 
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Ram’s Horn Valley was the hang-out for the 
Rinner gang of desperadoes. After the gang 
was rounded up by Sheriff Mahoney’s father 
and sent to the penitentiary, nobody lived in 
the valley until I put in a winter there trap- 
ping. At that time there were no bighorn 
sheep left and there have never been any 
there since.” 

Apparently irritated by Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s insistence, Crackley smashed his fist 
down on the table near which they were 
sitting. 

“Do you take me in there, or don’t you?” 
he snapped. ‘What are you stalling for? 
Don’t you know the trail?” 

Grizzly Gallagher’s beard fairly bristled 
at the insinuation that there was any place 
in the Salmon River Mountains to which he 
had not been. Slowly he lumbered to his 
feet. 

“T’ll take you,” he said grimly, “but I 
don’t guarantee to get you a bighorn sheep 
or any other kind of big game in Ram’s Horn 
Valley.” 

Thrusting a big pale hand into the inner 
pocket of his coat, Crackley brought forth a 
wallet from which he extracted a roll of cur- 
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rency. Peeling off five ten-dollar bills he 
handed them to Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Don’t worry about the game,” he said 
heavily. “I always get what I goafter. I’ve 
got to go to my room now and attend to some 
reports I have to make out. See you first 
thing in the morning.” 

For some time Grizzly Gallagher sat gaz- 
ing out of the window at the blue waters of 
Big Payette Lake. After a while he arose 
to his feet and left the hotel. Had there been 
any one to hear him he could have been 
heard to mutter. 

“So he always gets what he goes after, does 
he? I swan. I most sartinly do! Now I 
wonder whether there lives a man who would 
be interested in a report that a feller calling 
himself Crackley has hired a guide called 
Grizzly Gallagher to take him to Ram’s 
Horn Valley.” 

Where Grizzly Gallagher spent the rest of 
the day only he knew, but along toward 
evening, when the redsides were beginning 
to jump in the blue waters of Big Payette 
Lake, he called at the post office where 
Postmaster McCluskey was getting ready the 
mail that was to leave in the morning. 
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McCluskey was a garrulous old man, who 
by virtue of his office was in a position to keep 
a shrewd Scotch eye on all the correspondence 
that passed through his hands. Never did a 
letter with a foreign stamp and postmark 
pass through McCluskey’s hands, but what 
all McCall was aware of it within a few 
hours; never did McCluskey find an out- 
going letter addressed to some person of im- 
portance, but what he imagined that some 
one in McCall was making a complaint about 
his manner of running the post office. Not 
that there was the least chance of such an 
event happening, for no more competent post- 
master than McCluskey ever stamped a letter 
or a package with the name of McCall, Ida. 

Now, for an hour McCluskey had wanted 
to talk to some one, for an hour he had been 
trying in vain to get time to leave for a few 
minutes so that he might impart to some 
crony a certain discovery he had made. 
Therefore he was gruffly cordial as Grizzly 
Gallagher lumbered into the post office and 
asked for his mail. 

“There’s two market reports for you on 
the price of otter in Chicago,” said Post- 
master McCluskey, ‘which is all you can 
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expect, being the auld hill billy that you are. 
Now if you were an offeecial like me you’d 
be of mair good to the community and the 
mail you’d receive would be of manifest im- 
portance.” Rather out of breath from his 
long speech, McCluskey paused to refresh 
himself with a pinch of strong Scotch snuff; 
then he sneezed twice, so violently that his 
eyes watered. 

By the brogue that had crept into Mc- 
Cluskey’s speech Grizzly Gallagher guessed 
that his old friend was unduly excited, but 
he also knew that if he were to try and hurry 
McCluskey into an explanation, the canny 
Scotchman would shut up tighter than a clam 
seized by a muskrat. 

“One of these days you’ll sneeze so hard, 
that your eyes will drop out,” chuckled 
Grizzly Gallagher. ‘Then who'll read my 
market reports on the price of fur in Chi- 
cago?” 

“Kerchoo!” sneezed McCluskey. ‘‘Ker- 
chooo!’’ Considerably relieved he applied 
his handkerchief to his eyes; then he turned 
and took a printed hand-bill from his desk. 

“What do you know about that?” he asked 
as he handed it to Grizzly Gallagher. 
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There was some reason for the postmaster’s 
excitement, for the hand-bill stated that a re- 
ward of seven thousand dollars would be 
paid for the apprehension and conviction of 
one Sam Tiggers, wanted for train robbery 
and murder. 

“There is nothing to get excited about,” 
said Grizzly Gallagher mildly. “Sheriff 
Mahoney told me about that early this 
morning.” 

Disappointed in failing to be first with the 
news, Postmaster McCluskey glared over his 
horn-rimmed spectacles at the old woodsman. 
It was a full minute before he spoke; when 
he did it was with the air of one who all 
along had held a trump card. 

“That so?” he said. “An’ perhaps that 
same auld Irishman toold ye aboot this too, 
Grizzly Gallagher.” And contrary to all 
rules and regulations, Postmaster Mc- 
Cluskey handed the old woodsman an out- 
going letter which was duly postmarked 
McCall, Ida. | 

Painstakingly and slowly Grizzly Gal- 
lagher read the address, then he chuckled 
softly, and handed the letter back to Mc- 
Cluskey. 
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“One of these days, Mac,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher, “‘you’ll lose your job for showing 
too much interest in other people’s mail. 
Your business is to keep your mouth shut 
about what you see in your official capacity.” 

“Why, you whiskery-faced old villain,” 
exploded McCluskey. “What do you mean 
by talking to me like that? I’11—I’1—” He 
reached for his snuff-box as words failed 
him and speechlessly glared at his old 
friend. 

“No you won't,” smiled Grizzly Gallagher 
through his whiskers. ‘For my business is 
to keep my mouth shut about what I hear. 
Just the same, Mac, you’ve done me a favor 
I won’t forget and confirmed Sheriff Ma- 
honey’s suspicion that there’s something 
rotten to windward.” Chuckling to himself 
Grizzly Gallagher left McCluskey to sort the 
mail and went over to spend the evening 
playing seven up with Sheriff Mahoney. 
Along toward midnight Grizzly Gallagher 
arose to his feet. 

“Say, Jim,” said the old woodsman, “in 
your old files do you happen to have any 
photographs of the members of the old 
Rinner gang? They used to have their hang- 
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out in Ram’s Horn Valley about thirty years 
ago. If you have any such pictures I’d like 
to look at them.” 

“What for?” asked Sheriff Mahoney. 

“Well,” said Grizzly Gallagher, “I’m try- 
ing to figure out why Crackley insists upon 
going to Ram’s Horn Valley when I told 
him there haven’t been any bighorn sheep in 
there for more than twenty years.” 

“You mean that you think Crackley is one 
of the old Rinner gang?” asked the sheriff 
in amazement. “By the great green speckled 
bull trout, Grizzly, I would never have 
thought of that! Come to think of it, Pete 
Rinner, the leader of the Ram’s Horn gang 
of outlaws, was released from prison a month 
ago after serving nearly thirty years for 
murder. It does seem likely that he may be 
masquerading under the name of Crackley, 
and that he is on his way back into Ram’s 
Horn Valley to dig up the gold which was 
supposed to have been concealed there by the 
gang before they were rounded up by my 
father and sent to prison. Yes, sir, Grizzly, 
you’ve sure got a detective’s brain in a 
trapper’s skull. I’ll bet Crackley is really 
Pete Rinner.” 
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“You'd lose your bet, Jim,” said Grizzly 
Gallagher mildly. “Crackley is Crackley 
and nobody else.” 

Shaking his head doubtfully, Sheriff Ma- 
honey finally found the old photographs 
Grizzly Gallagher had asked to see. Side 
by side the woodsman and the official bent 
over them, silver-tipped whiskers touching 
grizzled mustache. After a moment Grizzly 
Gallagher took the photograph of Sam 
Tiggers from the desk and compared it with 
the thirty-year-old portrait of Pete Rinner, 
one-time leader of the Ram’s Horn Valley 
gang of outlaws.. Both were pictures of the 
same man, but between the pictures lay thirty 
years in prison. 

“Then Sam Tiggers the train robber with 
a reward of seven thousand dollars on his 
head,” said Sheriff Mahoney slowly, “‘is 
really Pete Rinner, and you think he’s seek- 
ing refuge with his loot in his old haunts in 
Ram’s Horn Valley?” 

“You've guessed it,” said Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. 

“Then who in Hades is Crackley?” asked 
the puzzled sheriff. 

“Crackley,” said Grizzly Gallagher dryly, 
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“is the man I’ve promised to take into Ram’s 
Horn Valley.” 

Sheriff Mahoney motioned to a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said. “This sort of puts a 
new complexion on things. I believe you had 
better stay here and take care of the office 
routine, while I go to Ram’s Horn Valley 
after Pete Rinner alias Sam Tiggers.”’ 

“You just try it,” growled Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “This is my trail. I figured out— 
or | think I’ve figured out—who Crackley is. 
And for another thing I hired out to him and 
I’m bound to go with him to Ram’s Horn 
Valley.”’ 

“You'll do as I say,” insisted Sheriff Ma- 
honey. “Remember you are my deputy. 
You are under my orders as long as you wear 
that star.” 

“To Halifax with you and your orders and 
your star,” growled the old woodsman. 
Jerking the badge from his pocket he flung 
it on the desk. “I’m going to Ram’s Horn 
Valley.” 

With any other man than Grizzly Gal- 
lagher, Sheriff Mahoney would have quar- 
reled to a finish, but the two men had been 
friends too long to let anything come be- 
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tween them. Against his better judgment 
and in spite of himself Sheriff Mahoney 
yielded, but he did so with a mental reserva- 
tion that he would follow Grizzly Gal- 
lagher’s trail when in the morning the old 
woodsman and Crackley should start for 
Ram’s Horn Valley. 

“Pick up that star, you old fool,” said the 
sheriff. ‘‘But by the great horned Idaho 
caterpillar I'l] fire you if you come back 
without your man.” 

Grizzly Gallagher picked up his star, 
reached for his hat and arose to go. Just as 
he reached the door of the office he spoke over 
his shoulder. 

“What does C. O. D. mean, Jim?” 

“Cash on delivery,” replied Sheriff Ma- 
honey without thinking. 

“Wrong,” chuckled Grizzly Gallagher, 
“but you'd better remember to have the cash 
ready when I get back with my man.” 


Crackley was not the first man to whom 
Grizzly Gallagher had officiated as mountain 
guide, but he was by far the most disagree- 
able. Ignoring the name of the old woods- 
man, Crackley from the first addressed him 
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as “old hill billy” while insisting that he 
himself be honored with the prefix of 
“mister,” and accorded the utmost respect by 
the man he had hired to guide him to Ram’s 
Horn Valley. 

“It is perfectly fitting that you should 
respect me as your employer,’ observed 
Crackley, “for I am paying you ten dollars 
a day. For that sum I expect you to make 
camp, cook and serve my meals and see that 
at night I have a comfortable place to sleep.” 

They were camped at the mouth of Red 
Wolf Creek, thirty miles from McCall before 
Crackley thought it wise to show his teeth, 
for by then he judged that his guide would 
not leave him. Little did he guess that to 
leave him was the farthest of all from 
Grizzly Gallagher’s intentions. Apparently 
deeply impressed by the importance of 
Crackley’s manner, Grizzly Gallagher gazed 
thoughtfully into the leaping yellow flames 
of the camp-fire beneath the spruces; finally 
he spoke, softly and with respect. 

“T swan, Mister Crackley, I most sartinly 
do! Maybe you’d like me to pick your teeth 
for you after eating, and wash your face and 
hands every morning?” 
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A twig cracked beyond the circle of fire- 
light as Crackley stared at Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. The old woodsman had not raised 
his voice or his eyes, yet somehow Crackley 
felt at a disadvantage. It occurred to him 
right then that after all possibly he had been 
mistaken in the harmless character of his 
guide. One could never be quite certain 
about these quiet old hill billies of the 
mountains. 

“You had better be civil,” said Crackley 
ominously. ‘‘Maybe you don’t know it, but 
I am a dangerous man.” 

“IT thought so,” said Grizzly Gallagher 
mildly, “by the way you have of talking out 
of the corner of your mouth.” 

Crackley sprang to his feet with twitching 
features; one big pale hand dropped to the 
butt of his holstered pistol. 

“Just what do you mean by that, old hill 
billy?” he asked. 

“Nothing at all,” said Grizzly Gallagher. 
“Only I’ve learned to obsarve little things.” 

Crackley sat down heavily. His face was 
ashen in the firelight, and Grizzly Gallagher 
noticed that his hands were trembling. 

“You talk as though you know who I am,” 
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said Crackley at last, “and why I am going 
to Ram’s Horn Valley.” 

“T do,” said Grizzly Gallagher bluntly. 
“You are Dirk Crackley, city sleuth and de- 
tective from the state capital. You are on 
the way to Ram’s Horn Valley to try and 
arrest ‘Bighorn’ Pete Rinner alias Sam Tig- 
gers ona charge of train robbery and murder. 
Isn’t that right?” 

Crackley’s eyes fairly stuck out of his 
white face as he stared at Grizzly Gallagher. 

“Who told you?” gasped Crackley at last. 
“How in time did you know?” 

“Just from  obsarvin’ little things,” 
chuckled Grizzly Gallagher, “same as we 
hill billies do. Next time you go to a moun- 
tain settlement, don’t pretend you are a big 
game hunter and talk about having ‘reports 
to write’ in the same breath. Big game 
hunters don’t as a rule address letters to John 
Carewe at the state capital and mark on one 
corner of the envelope C. O. D.” 

“You mean that you saw the letter and 
that you are acquainted with John Carewe?” 
asked Crackley in evident disbelief. 

“T’d ought to be,’ chuckled Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “John Carewe is the last man I 
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guided to Ram’s Horn Valley before the big- 
horn sheep were all wiped out of that section 
by an epidemic of scabies. It was John 
Carewe who told me that C. O. D. means 
Chief of Detectives.” 

“By gol, you are right!’ exclaimed 
Crackley. ‘‘No use trying to fool you, I can 
see that. The chief had a hunch that Pete 
Rinner alias Sam Tiggers would go back to 
hide out among his old haunts, so he gave 
me the case. I posed as a big game hunter 
cause I didn’t figure on sharing the reward 
with your local sheriff. But by gol, it seems 
that I’1l have to divvy up with you.” 

“Don’t bank on sharing it with anybody 
yet,” advised Grizzly Gallagher. “Lots of 
things may happen in Ram’s Horn Valley.” 

On the evening of the fifth day out from 
McCall they made camp on the Ram’s Horn, 
the name given a mountain that in a long 
ridge curves downward and back on itself 
to end in a valley forbidding and grim. 
Surrounded upon all sides by stark gray 
peaks patched here and there with eternal 
snow, Ram’s Horn Valley had for years 
afforded a perfect hide-out for a band of 
desperadoes under the leadership of Bighorn 
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Pete Rinner. As Crackley saw the valley in 
the gray light of evening, it looked so inac- 
cessible that he could readily understand 
why Sam Tiggers should have come back to 
it with the proceeds of his robbery. So grim 
did the valley appear that the sight of it filled 
Crackley’s soul with awe as standing upon 
the summit of the Ram’s Horn he looked 
down upon it in all its primeval loneliness. 

“Do you suppose Sam Tiggers is really 
down there?” he asked Grizzly Gallagher, 
for amid the grandeur of the mighty peaks, 
Crackley’s importance had fallen away from 
him and ill at ease he turned to the man he 
had dubbed a hill billy. 

Unslinging the pair of binoculars he had 
been in the habit of carrying since his sight 
had begun to fail, Grizzly Gallagher raised 
them and focused the lenses on the valley 
below. Poking at the rocks with the toe of 
his boot, Crackley waited with impatience 
written on his puffy features. 

“There’s a wisp of smoke rising from the 
old Rinner cabin,” said Grizzly Gallagher 
at last. “Somebody is there.” 

“How can we get down there?” asked 
Crackley. 
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Grizzly Gallagher pointed out the long 
ridge which curved down like a ram’s horn. 

‘“There’s the only way into the valley,” he 
said, “‘and the chances are that Sam Tiggers 
is watching it. Better make camp up here 
to-night and go after the desperado when he 
is not expecting any one, and that will be just 
before the dawn.” 

Crackley gave in with ill grace, but 
Grizzly Gallagher was insistent. 

“If you try it now,” he said, “you’ll be 
courting your death. Unless Pete Rinner 
alias Sam Tiggers has mightily changed in 
prison he is the kind of a man who shoots to 
kill. We'll drop back over the summit and 
build a fire where the smoke cannot be seen 
from the valley. And we'll go after the 
desperado just before dawn.” 

“You going to claim half the reward?” 
asked Crackley. 

“It ll be time enough to talk about that,” 
Grizzly Gallagher reminded him, ‘when 
we've got our man.” 

Now that they were surrounded on all 
sides by the mighty peaks Crackley’s self- 
assurance had fallen away from him like a 
cloak. Silently he obeyed when Grizzly Gal- 
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lagher suggested that he gather wood for the 
night’s fire. But all the time Crackley was 
thinking about the seven thousand dollars 
reward and hating himself for having to 
share it with Grizzly Gallagher. When at 
last Crackley returned to where Grizzly 
Gallagher was making the night’s camp, he 
bore in his arms a pair of great horns he had 
found among the rocks. 

“Guess I’ll take em out with me for a 
curio when we get our man,” he said, “I’ve 
never seen any like them before.” 

“There are not many to be found around 
here any more,” said Grizzly Gallagher, as 
Crackley threw the horns of the mountain 
sheep down near the fire, “but I can re- 
member when there were lots of wild sheep 
among the peaks surrounding Ram’s Horn 
Valley.” 

“T’1l bet you could tell some strange stories 
of the hills,” said Crackley. 

“There are strange stories to be read every- 
where,” said the old woodsman, “if one 
learns to obsarve little things.” 

Clear and cold and sprinkled with white 
stars night settled over the high divides. 
Far away a cougar screamed and a lone wolf 
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howled an answer. Somewhere among the 
surrounding crags a great horned owl hooted 
three times. Little by little drowsiness crept 
over Grizzly Gallagher, for he was very old. 

Suddenly he sat up with the knowledge 
that something had happened while he slept. 
Alert in an instant he glanced sharply 
around. Crackley was gone and the fire was 
very low. Lumbering to his feet Grizzly 
Gallagher glanced at the sky and by the 
position of the stars knew that midnight was 
near. 

“The blamed fool,” muttered Grizzly Gal- 
lagher. “Bound to get that reward all for 
himself. I swan, I most sartinly do!” 
Listening intently he heard a rock roll down 
the precipitous face of the mountain, another 
and another followed, then came a roar as 
through the night a rock slide hurtled down- 
ward into Ram’s Horn Valley. As the roar 
of the slide died away into silence, Grizzly 
Gallagher heard Crackley cursing, far, far 
below. 

“The blamed fool,” muttered the old 
woodsman. “Sam Tiggers will shoot that 
dude detective like he'd kill a_ bighorn 
sheep.” Taking his rifle from where he had 
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laid it near his blankets, Grizzly Gallagher 
started down the mountain. Suddenly he 
stopped and pinned to his shirt his deputy 
sheriff’s star. 

A bitter dawn was just breaking over the 
high divide when Grizzly Gallagher reached 
Ram’s Horn Valley. Of Crackley he had 
seen no sign, but just as the old woodsman 
reached the foot of the mountain he caught 
sight of him striding directly toward the 
cabin of Sam Tiggers. 

“I swan!’ muttered Grizzly Gallagher. 
“The blamed fool has surely got nerve!” 
Then Grizzly Gallagher raised his rifle to 
his shoulder, as the cabin door opened and 
a huge man stepped out into the dawn. In 
the pale clear light Grizzly Gallagher saw 
the desperado’s hands sweep downward to his 
belt. Then the peaks around Ram’s Horn 
Valley flung back the echoes as three men’s 
guns roared in unison. 

Shot through the heart, Crackley flung his 
hands up and sprawled backward among the 
rocks, as Grizzly Gallagher drew down again 
on Sam Tiggers, who, badly wounded, was 
still firing with both guns. 

“Put ’em up,” shouted Grizzly Gallagher, 
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“or I’ll have to drill you. Bighorn Pete 
Rinner alias Sam Tiggers, I arrest you in 
the name of the law.” 

A curse rolled up the mountain as the 
desperado yelled his defiance, then Grizzly 
Gallagher’s hat shook as a bullet pierced the 
crown. Twice more the gunman fired before 
he fell back unconscious. 

Grizzly Gallagher took off his hat and 
examined it and a smile crossed his bearded 
lips as he saw the hole in the crown. Then, 
drawing a pair of steel handcuffs from his 
pocket, he started down the mountain side 
and slipped them on the wrists of the des- 
perado of Ram’s Horn Valley. 

As Grizzly Gallagher stepped back, a 
shout came from the mountain above him. 
Startled, he half drew his forty-five Colt, 
then seeing who it was he shouted back a 
reply. 

Standing on a rocky crag, with the rising 
sun behind him was Grizzly Gallagher’s old 
friend, Sheriff Mahoney. 


THE END 


The greatest pleasure in life ts 
that of reading. Why not then 
own the books of great novelists 
when the price is so small 


@ Of all the amusements which can possibly 
be imagined for a hard-workimg man, after 
his daily toil, or im tts imtervals, there is 
nothing like reading an entertaining book. 
It calls for no bodily exertion. It transports 
ham into a livelier, and gayer, and more di- 
versified and snteresting scene, and while he 
enjoys himself there he may forget the evils 
of the present moment. Nay, it accompanies 
him to his next days work, and gives him 
something to think of besides the mere 
mechanical drugdgery of his every-day occu- 
pation—something he can enjoy while absent, 
and look forward with pleasure to return to. 


Ask your dealer for a list of the titles 
in Burts Popular Priced Fiction 


In buying the books bearing the 
A. L. Burt Company zmprint 
you are assured of wholesome, en- 
tertaining and instructive reading 
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